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“The Week. 


We have little change to make in our last week’s report of the 
elections. In Pennsylvania eighteen Union Congressmen are certainly 
elected, and only six Democrats, and of the latter one must prepare to 
defend his right to a seat before a committee, for his opponent alleges 
gross frauds. In Ohio the Union men lose one of the representative 
districts. It is that of Mr. Delano, in the centre of the State. Mr. 
Delano’s position last winter was a little doubtful; he was suspected 
of being favorably inclined to the Presidential policy. Still, he had 
pronounced unmistakably in favor of the constitutional amendment, 
and it was decided to nominate him with the others. This course 
did prevent the young men of his party from going into the canvass with 
quite the accustomed energy, and did not prevent Mr. Johnson from 
turning over the Federal patronage to Mr. Delano’s opponent. The 
Ohio loss of one is more than balanced, however, by the Pennsyl- 
vania assured gain of two, and very probable gain of one more in 
the Luzerne district, when the seat is contested. In Indiana the 
Democrats gained one and lost one, and the delegation stands as 
before, eight to three. This State is sure to send a Union senator, 
to take the place of a retiring Unionist, Henry S. Lane, and Penn- 
sylvania is sure not to send back Cowan. lows is, of course, 
unanimously Union. As to popular majorities, the official returns will 
probably give the Union party in Pennsylvania 16,000, in Indiana, 
13,000, in Ohio, 40,000. 
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Tue effect of the elections on the President's “ policy” is still 
anknown. He and Mr. Seward are doubtless deliberating carefully 
upon the whole matter, and we shall doubtless know before many days 
whether they will persist in saving the country from the Radicals, or 
let the whole concern, as Mr. Mantilini expressed it, go to “ the demni- 
tion bow-wows.” There are, however, various little indications that 
Mr. Johnson is going to make a virtue of necessity, and do what 4 
great many better men have done before him, swallow the amendment, 
and let the Radicals have their way. Posterity will do him justice. 
His speeches against the Congressional measures are all down in black 
and white, and though they sometimes leave his real opinions in doubt, 
owing to the peculiarities of his style, they leave none whatever as to 
the drift of his feelings. 


Mr. BEECHER delivered a speech at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening, in which he, to all intents and purposes, 
| recanted his late heresies. He acknowledged that specific remedies are 
sometimes necessary to help nature; made a savage onslaught on the 
Democratic party as the enemy of all good causes; acknowledged the 


| right of the North to impose conditions of readmission on the South, 
| and the right of Congress to frame them ; 
| great eloquence and dexterity, to his old position. 


and in fact got back, with 
The speech was 
brilliant and powerful, had only one fault, and that is, that it was not 
delivered five weeks ago, Still, it was taken by the audience, and we 
trust will be taken by the country, as satisfactory evidence that, in 
spite of the tricks Mr. Beecher’s head has been playing with him, his 
heart has always been in the right place. But there is no denying that 
the popular confidence in his political insight has received a blow from 
which it will not readily recover. The World, which was, a fortnight 
ago, lauding him to the skies as a statesman and philanthropist of the 
rarest wisdom and fidelity, now pronounces him “a coward and a 
sneak.” Those who, a week ago, pronounced him “a knave,” who 
had “turned his back on morals and religion,” will probably by next 
week hold him up once more as a model citizen, preacher, and patriot. 
That the ravers and ranters of both parties have not long ago confused 
the popular notions of right and wrong, shows what an intelligent and 
self-reliant public it is. If it believed even the great “ moral” news- 
papers, it would conclude that a man could take off and put on his 
principles as readily as his shirt, turn villain at six o'clock in the even- 
ing and come down to breakfast the next morning a thorough saint, 
with all the traces of the previous day’s sin scraped off. 





Eee 


It is impossible, it appears, to try Jefferson Davis in October, at 
which time his case was to have come up, for an act of Congress ap- 
points certain days in May and November for holding the U. 8. Cir- 
cuit Court for Virginia, and it is the Chief-Justice and not any inferior 
judge who must order special terms. Davis might be put upon trial on 
the 26th day of November next if it were not that a late act of Con- 
gress made certain changes in the judicial circuits. The Fourth Cir- 
cuit used to consist of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina. By the new act Delaware is taken away and South Caro- 
lina added. The judges doubt if this change does not legally necessi- 
tatea new allotment of circuitsamong themselves. Of course it is within 
the realm of the possible that the doubt may be resolved and Davis 
may be tried on the fourth Monday of next month—though we believe 
the Chief-Justice has declared his intention not to hold a court till after 
December next. Probably Congress will be invited to make some 
changes in the act above-mentioned, and Davis will stay at Fortress 
Monroe through the winter. It is understood that the President has 
abandoned his charge of murder, and that the United States Marshal 
whenever he calls on the military commandant at the fort can take 
away the prisoner. But he will be left there, as being there more com- 
fortable, to say nothingjof his being more secure, than he could be in 
any jail within the Fourth Circuit. 





— o~e — 
THE canvass grows warm in New York, but the Tribune, we are 
sorry to see, speaks less confidently as to the size of the majority than 


it did a fortnight ago, and seems disposed to be content with 25,000. 


| The Fenians have resolutely refused the Banks bait, and vote as per 


sistently against the “niggers” as if there was no talk of changing the 
neutrality laws, while the Germans are disgusted with the war waged 
by the Excise Board in this c ty against the Sunday consumption of 
lager beer. These two circumstances will probably tell somewhat 








heavily against the Republican party, but we still think they wil! do 
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better than 25,000 majority ; and even this won in fair fight would, in our 
minds, be better and have more moral effect than 50,000 won by hum- 


bug. 








=. 

Tue expenditure of two dollars and a half would probably have 
saved the Heening Star and the lives of the three hundred miserable 
people aboard her. She went down in a gale, “ hurricane” it is called 
‘yy some people, in which a small boat lived and came to land. The 
ship was perfectly unmanageable, and lay like a log till the waves broke 
her to pieces and sent her to the bottom. She was unmanageable be- 
cause the starboard rudder chain got out of the sheave. The sheave isa 
part of the machinery of the steering apparatus, and it is sufficient to 
say of it that it is of the nature of a pulley-block, through which the 
rudder chain above-mentioned may be supposed to pass over a wheel. 
Make a cheap sheave, and the chain slips off it easily, and command of 
the rudder is lost. Paya little more for a sheave and you get one 
guarded with iron, from which the rudder chain cannot slip. In our 
ship-yards the rule is, that the ship-builder contracting with the own- 
ers to build a ship at such and such a price has all the iron-work of 
the vessel to furnish. He makes as great a saving on each item of the 
expense as he can, and never, or almost never, pays ten dollars for a 
* good article when for five dollars or for nine dollars and ninety cents 
he can get an article that his employers can accept. It would be 
pleasant to learn that a change in this state of things could be brought 
about. Any of us may have to make a sea voyage, but if no one has 
an infallible method, which he is willing to make public, for turning 
all the world honest, we propose that there should be, as there is in 
tyrannical England, an efficient inspection of ships. “ Liberty or death” 
is a true American watchword, but it need not mean liberty to build 
a worthless ship, and death by shipwreck if the owners choose to send 
her to sea, even after failing to effect an insurance. 

oe 

Tue Tribune has shown extraordinary energy and ability in getting 
election returns from all the four States which have just voted, and was 
in this respect far in advance of the other papers. But it seems to have 
no one capable of making up the returns when received. The paper 
for October 11th contained a mass of undigested returns from the West, 
and the Tribune of the 12th was full of blunders. Thus, on the first 
page, the Indiana table put the vote of Hendricks County in 1864 at 
2,622 Republican to 833 Democratic, and the majority at the same time 
at 2,190, and made equally gross mistakes in respects to Martin, Tippe- 
canoe, Vermilion, and other counties. Telegrams were received an- 
nouncing Republican majorities of 200 in Hamilton County and 300 in 
Vigo, adding in each case that this wasa gain of about 300. Now 
Hamilton gave over 1,700, and Vigo over 500 Republican majority in 
October, 1864, and any one acquainted with the facts would have seen 
instantly that the telegraph had made a mistake. But nobody in the 
Tribune office discovered the error, and it is religiously followed in three 
different parts .of the paper; and the mistake as to Vigo County is re- 
peated in the paper of the 15th inst. Other mistakes we pass over, but 
the table of the Ohio vote, on the inside of the Tribune of the 12th inst., 
is too absurd to be overlooked. The comparison professes to be made 
with the vote of 1864, but half the counties are compared with the 
vote of 1865, which was vastly different. Nor is there any clue by 
which the reader could guess what was the matter. The moral of this 
is, that a paper like the Tribune ought to know that election returns, 
like everything else, need the attention of men who understand them. 

stellata nadih 


Tue Union party is undoubtedly to be successful in the coming Mis- 
souri elections both of Assemblymen and Congressmen. It is true that 
the opposition make a great noise, but the rigorous registration law; 
which can be and is rigorously enforced, is fatal to their prospects. It will 
keep away from the polls not only the vast majority of the returned 
rebel soldiers, but also many of the sympathizers with rebellion who 
in 1864, were at home voting for McClellan, In that year the majority 
for Lincoln was about forty thousand. In some counties returned 
rebels, armed, may possibly succeed in casting some votes, but assur- 
edly these will not be counted, and probably they will not be many, 
Governor Fletcher and the Union men being determined to enforce the 
law. F. P. Blair tried in vain to break it down in the courts, and, 














although the well-known John Hogan said in May last that he knew 
the Supreme Court had made and would soon publish a decision ad- 
verse to the constitutionality of the law, yet most people, it is likely, 
before believing that will choose to wait and let the court speak for 
itself. The newspapers of Mr. Hogan’s party, we observe, are ex- 
tremely urgent in recommending their friends to be sure and register if 
they want to vote. The St. Louis Republican, in its issue of September 
29th, emphasizes the injunction by printing it in six places on its 
editorial page and in large letters. Most of what illegal voting is 
done will have to be done surreptitiously by connivance of faithless 
registrars, and not enough of it will be done, not enough by twenty or 
thirty thousand votes, to give the Johnson men the legislature. As to 
the aid of the Federal forces, Blair, Noell, Hogan, and their friends 
will not be so ready to invoke it nor Mr. Johnson to render it as they and 
he were two months ago, General Sherman, we see, promises Governor 
Fletcher the last man in his command “ to enforce the laws of free 


Missouri.” 
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Mr. BrrDOFREDUM SAwWIn had a reprehensible way of seating him- 
self on the political fence, with both legs on either side or either leg on 
both sides, so that the much distracted mind of even a 4-11-44 constitu- 
ency would have been puzzled about how to bet on his jumping. But the 
voters of the Ninth New York Congressional District may sigh for Sawin 
after reading a recent address prepared for their information and delight 
by the ingenious but disingenuous Mr. Fernando Wood. “ My guide,” 
says Mr. Wood, “ will be the Constitution as understood and explained 
by the Fathers of the Republic. On those other grave matters which 
are not defined in that instrument I shall favor a permanent disposition 
of the unsettled questions affecting the status of the Southern States 
and people which shall for ever remove all sectional or other differences.” 
He says nothing about the large blue flies in the butchers’ shops, and 
there is a little doubt in our minds as to which of the two possible 
congresses Mr. Wood means to make the scene of his benevolent activity. 


Neither, perhaps; for he says, “ If elected, I shall be as independent as. 


a representative as I am independent as a candidate.” “A slantendicular 
walk,” as St. Benjamin says, and extreme vagueness of statement are bad 
things; but contradictions in terms—is their political effect great in 
the Ninth District? After stating that his motive in running for Con- 
gress is that his triumphant return may be “a popular rebuke to those 
who utter the malicious falsehood that during the war I was a rebel 
sympathizer and disunionist,” Mr. Wood goes on to say further that 
he also wishes his election because he desires to be placed in an official 
position where, unrestrained by partisan obligations, “ I may follow the 
dictates of my own judgment for the public good.” As one of the 
“ Fathers of the Republic” remarked, “ I know of no way of judging 
of the future but by the past, and judging by the past,” etc., etc. 


—_—__—— +e 


SomeBopy—most probably Flint, the late “ Druid” of the New York 
World, who supplied that journal during the war with those “inside 
views” of secession which gave Southern sympathizers in this city so 
much comfort—hoaxed the Philadelphia Ledger with the news that the 
President had submitted a series of questions to the Attorney-General 
by way of legal preparation for a coup détat. The gold market was se- 
riously affected by it for an hour or two, which was probably the object 
the knave had in view. This form of fraud would hardly have been 
attempted again had the Government done its duty in the Howard 
case. In that the criminal was liberated without trial, after a few 
weeks’ imprisonment, and without even the offer of an excuse to the 


public. Be 


JoNaATHAN Worts, Governor of North Carolina, spoke from a sad 
heart to the negroes assembled in an Educational Convention at Ra- 
leigh, the other day. “Avoid politics,” he said; “ you see the strifes 
and troubles in which party politics have involved the whites. Let 
me advise you not to meddle with governmental affairs ;’ which, we 
suppose the Governor means to say, would probably lead black people 
into secession, rebellion, destruction of property, and other miseries ; 
perhaps to an obstinate rejection of constitutional amendments, and 
refusals to repudiate the war debt of rebellion—perbaps even_the estab- 
lishment of new Salisburys in North Carolina in the interest of some 
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new sum of all villanies. The rest of the speech might almost seem to 
have been addressed to white men. The governor thought that bread 
and meat should be their first care; then that they should establish 
schools in which to educate their children; that they should always 
cultivate kind feelings towards the race with which they were living, 
not bearing emnity nor seeking to cheat or defraud; and that they 
should practise industry and virtue and seek to elevate their present 
not too high condition. 


<n 
> 





Proressor F, W. NEwMAN, who generally writes sensibly on Ameri- 
can matters, and who was popularly supposed to understand them, has 
been carrying on a—as far as he is concerned—most extraordinary cor- 
respondence with General Neal Dow. He thinks that most Northern- 
ers do not in the least understand the political affairs of this country ; 
that Mr. Johnson holds Congress in the hollow of his hand, can do 
what he pleases with the army, and that he may possibly concentrate 
Southern forces under Robert E. Lee in and about Washington, and 
perform a coup d’état, and do ever so many other dreadful things. 
General Neal Dow wrote him a letter pointing out how absurd his 
alarms were, but it did not produce the slightest effect. “It brought 
him,” he said, “no alleviation of his anxiety.” He thinks Grant will 
do whatever the President tells him, however violent or illegal; that 
the army will obey his orders to the letter; and that Congress in the 
meantime “can do nothing but vote and talk,” which, he says, is 
“mere wind.” In the name of common sense, what would Parliament 
do if the Queen were to attempt a coup d'état with the aid of the 
Fenians and the army? Would it only “talk and vote?” and would 
its talking be “mere wind?’ What did Parliament do when an Ex- 
ecutive did attempt a coup d'état? Were Naseby and Worcester 
“mere wind?” Why cannot Congress take care of itself? Are there 
no soldiers to obey its orders—no taxpayers to open their purses when 
it calls for money? Is the Northern public an inert mass, incapable of 
self-defence? Something seems to have lately got into many of the 
English literary men, of all shades of politics, which takes all the com- 
mon sense out of them when they begin to discuss either negroes 
or Americans. Professor Newman’s letters are, in their way, as fine 
pieces of foolishness as Professor Kingsley’s speech at the Eyre banquet. 


at 
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Last month the new organization of the Swedish Parliament went 
into operation for the first time. The reform, we may recall, consisted 
in suppressing the States-General, divided into four orders, and in 
erecting one legislative body of two Chambers, as is the modern fash- 
ion. The Lower Chamber is elected directly by the people, and 
numbers 191 deputies, whose term is three years; the Upper, num- 
bering 125, appointed for a term of nine years, is chosen by the provin- 
cial assemblies, or landsthings. A man must be twenty-five years of 
age before he can vote, and thirty-five, with certain property qualifi- 
cations, before he can become a member of the landsthing. The cities 
and the country vote at distinct elections. As these institutions differ 
considerably from those of other constitutional governments, their 
working will be watched with a good deal of interest. Meanwhile we 
may note that at Stockholm the liberals elected their thirteen candi- 
dates without an exception. 


es 
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A much more surprising social revolution, if it is to be credited, is | 
the reported determination of the Viceroy of Egypt to govern that | colored people; thanking the Legislature for its courtesy in receiving 
country hereafter by constitutional forms, adopting the French system | 


Thus, Egypt has been divided into sixty electoral dis- | 


as a model, 
tricts, each one of which will choose a representative, and the body 
thus created will be bound to examine and discuss the bills laid before 
it by another body appointed by the sovereign, and apparently senate 
and counsel of state in one. With how much authority this step has 
been taken by Ismail Pacha is uncertain, and those who favor a gov- 
ernment founded upon distinctions of caste will probably prophesy ill 
to a mixture of Mussulman, Greek, Hebrew, and Armenian in the same 
politics. Everybody else will wish prosperity to an attempt to sub- 
stitute law for, the bow-string and bastinado, and a movement of 
Orientals away from the traditions and barbarism of the East. 
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THE FREEDMEN. 

AccorDING to the latest report the freedmen of Tennessee are pros- 
pering fairly and are mostly hard at work. Outrages upon them are 
rarely noticed by the authorities, but they are also comparatively few 
Giles County is bitterest in feeling; in Montgomery, “ the majority of 
the difficulties that occur are between freedmen and white citizens who 
never owned slaves ;” in Lauderdale, McNairy, Madison, and Shelby, a 
dozen outrages are enumerated; but “ the civil authorities of the city 
of Memphis are discharging their full duties in relieving the wants of 
the destitute colored people,” and in Chattanooga sub-district ‘the 
freedmen are generally sustained in their legal rights.” Only 713 freed- 
men are receiving rations, 

—At the Front Street Theatre, in Baltimore, on Thursday evening 
last, a very large audience assembled at the call of the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, and was presided over by Chief-Justice 
Chase, who had just been chosen president of the organization in place 
of Bishop Simpson. Mr. Chase, Judge Russell, of Boston, Judge Bond, 
of Baltimore, General Howard, and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher spoke 
with great impressiveness and to the entire satisfaction of those who 
heard them. It cannot be doubted that these proceedings will have a 
most happy effect on the labors of the Baltimore Association for the 
Moral and Educational Improvement of the Colored People, already 
composed of the most persistent and energetic workers in behalf of the 
freedmen, but as yet too much neglected and shunned by those whose 
religion should have taught them differently. 

—In Alabama there are seven schools taught by as many Southern 

whites, three by seven colored men, and two by ex-Union soldiers, with 
a daily attendance of 729. The rations issued in September were 
refugees, 190,932; freedmen, 91,685. The rations in Arkansas, for the 
same period, were—refugees, 5,048; freedmen, 6,853. Gen. Sprague, 
Assistant Commissioner of the latter State, relieved at his own request, 
is to be succeeded by Brey. Maj.-Gen. E. O. C. Ord, now commanding 
the department. 
Except about Newbern, where there is much indigence and suffer- 
ing, the freed people of North Carolina are in good condition, indus- 
trious, and well treated. Average wages, for men, per month, are 
$9 50; for women, $5 15, exclusive of board and quarters. Famine is 
predicted if Government rations be entirely cut off. 

—The State Convention of colored people that met at Raleigh, 
N. C., on the 2d inst., adjourned on the 6th. Letters were read from 
Governor Worth, W. W. Holden, W. A. Graham, B. F. Mobdre, and 
other prominent persons, in response to invitations to be present, al! 
couched in the most respectful language, and apparently animated by 
Governor Worth promised to attend and 
Ex-Governor 





sincerely friendly feelings. 
to promote officially the objects of the convention. 
Holden urged them, in an address, to get homes and to educate their 
children, and otherwise to prepare themselves to remain a permanent 
and useful part of the population, and to enjoy the civil rights which 
they would inevitably obtain. The convention adopted a constitution 
for a freedmen’s educational association, of which the object shall be 
“to aid in the establishment of schools, from which none shall be ex- 
cluded on account of color or poverty, and to encourage unsectarian 
education in this State, especially among the freedmen.” Among the 
resolutions was one making it the duty of every member, on his return 
home, to assist in forming an equal rights league ; others, advising the 
formation of joint-stock companies and mutual patronage among 


their late petition, and expressing faith in that body; pledging the 
members to raise $2,500 for a school-house, to serve also for public and 
State purposes. An address was issued to all the citizens of the State, 
without regard to color, setting forth the claims of the blacks to the 
right of suffrage. 

There were in all 111 delegates from 82 counties (out of 87). Col. 
Brady, of the Bureau, contributed $50 towards meeting the expenses 
of the convention, which is certainly to be regarded as a most au- 
spicious token of the capacity of the blacks for self-respect and self- 
improvement, and of the advance they have already made towards 
winning the esteem of those who were so recently their enemies and 
oppressors. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Ix a note to an article on “The Present Aspect of International 
Law ” in the last number of the “ North American Review,” the charge 
of plagiarizing brought against Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., by Mr. Lawrence 
is discussed at some length, and evidently with authority. The cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Dana undertook the task of editing 
Wheaton are explained, as is also the manner in which he executed 


it, and Mr. Lawrence's charges are examined seriatim. The question 


The Nation. 


may now be considered fairly settled, as far as the public is concerned, | 


for it has been shown—though we are satisfied nobody who had ever 
heard Mr. Dana’s name suspected the contrary—not only that he has not 
intentionally adopted as much as a single sentence from Mr. Lawrence, 
but that there is not in the whole of his notes a single passage which 
would furnish even a simpler or more ignorant or more susceptible man 
than Mr. Lawrence the least reason for thinking himself wronged. We 
have already quoted in this journal specimens of the few passages in 
which there is even a resemblance between Mr. Dana’s method of treat- 
ment and Mr. Lawrence’s, and our readers know that this resemblance 
is so slight that anybody who pretends to detect traces of literary theft 
in it places nothing in doubt but his own integrity or sanity. 


—Boswell speaks with peculiar delight of the excellent style of the 
preface to Dr. Johnson's dictionary, and instances one sentence as an 


example of the nice adaptation of words which is the perfection of 


language. The sentence he quotes is: “* When the radical idea branches 
out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive series be formed 
of senses in their own nature collateral ?” The recent thanksgiving proc- 
lamation of President Johnson seems to have been written with some 
reminiscence of Boswell’s remarks. “Intrusive pestilence has been 
benignly mitigated ” is a sentence in point ; but Doctor Johnson would 
hardly have been guilty of the rest. The logic of the first sentence is 
We, however, do not expect elegant 
from Mr. D. G. Mitchell, or 


still more curious than the style. 
English from Mr. Jolnson 
rather did, until the appearance of “ Dr. Johns, 
has allowed himself to use many words erroneously, and in his attempts 


as we do 
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lierii et amicorum,” Yet at thirty Jean Grolier was treasurer-general of 
the Duchy of Milan, and in 1534 he was sent as ambassador to Pope 
Clement VII. by Francis I. Further on we find him mixed up in the 
disputes of Benvenuto Cellini and the Duchesse d’Etampes, and subse- 
quently pursuing a career of great honor, controlling everything, and 
extricating himself from great complications by his prudence, until, in 
1565, he died grand treasurer of France, in a beautiful palace, contain- 
ing a splendid library of rare and exquisite books. For his books he 
will be always remembered, for those he had bound in the choicest 
manner, after designs of the most celebrated artists of the age, and then 
—was willing to lend them. He was a veritable Mecenas. Poets 
and authors praised him, and Aldus and his worthy successors dedi- 
cated to him their finest publications, His library was kept intact for 


/some years, but is now dispersed throughout the fine libraries of 


Europe. The Louvre and the British Museum boast several volumes, 
other collections have rarely more than two, for the possession of a 
single one confers a distinction of nobility among bibliophiles. M. Le 
toux de Laincy, secretary of the Society of French Bibliophiles, has 
just written a volume of “ Recherches sur Jean Grolier,” in which is a 
catalogue of the wonderful library ; and M. Pothier, the publisher, has 
given several fac-similes of the bindings, where every one can admire 
the motto, “ For me and my friends,” and also see another inscription, 


| borrowed from tle Psalmist: “ Portio mea, Domine, sit in terra viven- 


| . : 
etymologists with regard to the early races, 


in which the author | 


at “ word-painting ” to blunder worse than a tenth-rate sculptor would 


in colors. We remember his speaking of “a hydrangea flaming in the 
door-yard,” forgetting that that flower was always of the palest, most 
Neither do we approve of “ unctuous 


With instances worse than these 


washed-out tint imaginable. 
pig-sty ” or “sprawling wood-pile.” 


on nearly every page, it is surprising to find Mr. Mitchell held up asa | 


model of style. These are small faults, but so much the easier to avoid, 
and a good style is made up of small excellences, Even the best in- 


formed sometimes forget. 


|tions with Savonarola, is likewise spared. 


~The boy of the rising generation, whether father of the man or! 


not, is the true son of his mother, for his devotion to light literature 


must be enormous. 


of Miss Seaverns, are soon to have two or three 
Messrs, Lee & Shepard are to issue on New 


“ Tnfant’s Magazine ” 
dangerous competitors. 
Year's, 1867, the first number of “ Our Boys and Girls,” a juvenile mag- 
azine, of which Mr. Wm, T, Adams is to be editor. Mr. Adams, a sue- 
cessful teacher in Boston, is also favorably known to several hundreds 
of thousands of young gentlemen and ladies as “ Oliver Optic.” An- 
other magazine, addressed to the same class of readers, is to be published 
by Hurd & Houghton, and is to be called * The Riverside Magazine for 
Young People.” The Bible Society also promise a similar periodical 
which ought to have a large Sunday-school circulation. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. J. 
and which will possess two novel features, for it is to be issued 


The magazine 
of which R. Gilmore are to have 
charge 
weekly, and it is to be edited in one city and published in another—will 
probably be entertaining and sprightly rather than particularly able. 
We believe it is to have the benefit of contributions by former writers 
and “ Vanity Fair.” 


} =" } ” 


for the old * Knickerbocker 


We wonder how many readers know more about Jean Grolier de 
Servier than that his books all bore the generous inscription, “ To, Gro- 


“ The Student and Schoolmate,” * The Little Cor- | 
poral,” “ Merry’s Museum,” “ Our Young Folks,” and the projected | 


tium.” 

—Mr. John Hill Burton, the author of ‘“ The Book-hunter,” has in 
press “ The History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revo- 
lution of 1688.” It is to be comprised in six volumes octavo, of which 
four, bringing the narrative down to the abdication of Queen Mary, 
will be published in November by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, The 
author professes to give the results of scientific enquiries into the ves- 
tiges of the early inhabitants of Scotland, the work of linguists and 
He also has tested all the 
accounts of Roman domination by laborious searches into the remains 
of Roman occupation. Besides this, the early artistic relics and the 
later castles and baronial halls have been explored by the artist and the 
antiquarian, and Mr. Burton hopes to prove the existence of a special 
school of Scottish art. 


—The Italian Government have resolved to spare the celebrated 
monastery of Monte Cassino, founded by Saint Benedict himself, and 
which has passed through so many vicissitudes. It has for many years 
been the abode of learning rather than piety, and possesses a library 
filled with valuable manuscripts, It is to be maintained in its present 
state as a national monument. The archives, library, and monuments 
of the monastery are intact, and Tosti, its most celebrated monk, is 
made the keeper. The convent of San Marco at Florence, famous for 
the frescoes of Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolomeo, and for its associa- 
The rest of the Italian 
monasteries are broken up, their property confiscated, and their buil«- 
ings either sold or converted to the uses of the Government. 


—<A curious addition to books of polemic theology is “ The End of 
All Things; or, The Coming of Christ,” by an anonymous author, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, It is an argument against Mil- 
jenarianism, and is interesting for its sketch of the rise of the doctrine 
with the well-meaning but weak-minded Papias, and its progress 
through all sects and shades of belief, until ‘“ more than half of the 
evangelical clergy of the Church of England are at this moment Mil 
lenarians.” The variety of forms which the doctrine has taken, and 
particularly that propounded by Edward Irving of ‘The Secret Com- 
ing of Christ,” are worthy of attention as making a curious chapter in 
the history of delusion. There is in England an energetic propaganda 
of Millenarian notions, called the “ Prophecy Investigation Society,” 
which consists of fifty members, some of them prominent Churchmen, 
and which has published a series of volumes on prophetic subjects, 
adding largely to apocalyptic literature. This is a work of supereroga- 
tion, for already “nearly twelve hundred volumes have been written 
with a view to expound the whole or parts of the Book of Revelation, 
and no two writers out of this large number agree together on all 
points.” There are numerous journals published in England to sup- 


‘ port these views. The most important is the “ Quarterly Journal of Pro- 
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phecy,” edited by Dr. Bonar, of the Free Church of Scotland, which has | 
been established fourteen years and hasa large circulation, The“ Rain- | accomplished by the Cooper Union of this city. The seventh annual 
bow” is a monthly periodical; the “ Christian Observer,” the monthly | report, just published, tells a story which we confess surprises us. We 
journal of the evangelicals, often displays Millenarian tendencies. There were familiar, like all New Yorkers, with the free reading room and the 


The Nation. 








—Few persons, we are sure, are aware of the amount of good now 


are, besides, numerous weeklies of small circulation, the chief being the 
Revivalist, originally established to promote revivals in personal re- 
ligion, but now devoted to the spread of Millenarian views. 


_ 
al 





| 
EDUOATIONAL. | 


WE have referred from time to time in our columns to the progress 
which is making in different parts of the country toward the establish- 
ment of schools of practical science in accordance with the terms of | 
the Congressional grant erroneously and yet commonly known as the | 
‘‘ Agricultural College Bill.” The portion of land which fell to the lot | 





of Kentucky by that appropriation amounted to 330,000 acres. By a} 
vote of the Legislature of the State, the income which in due time will | 
come from the sale of this land is to be devoted to an “agricultural | 
and mechanical college ” about to be opened as one of the departments | 
of the University of Kentucky, at Lexington. By private subscription | 
the sum of $100,000 has been raised for the purchase of a farm and the 
erection of buildings, and the authorities now announce with undis- 
guised satisfaction that “ Ashland,” the former home of Henry Clay, and 
the “ Woodlands,” an adjacent tract, comprising in all over four hun- 
dred acres of first-rate land, is now the property of the new institution, 
One feature in the organization of this school will be watched with 
considerable interest. An attempt is once more to be made to com- 
bine manual labor with scholastic pursuits. This has commonly been 
found impracticable in American institutions, though it has been 
repeatedly and faithfully and believingly tried. We cannot hope that 
the plan will work well in Kentucky, but the experiment will probably 
be thoroughly made and may be instructive. Every scholar of this 
new department will be required to spend at least two hours daily in 


manual labor. 

Till the land-scrip is sold, the Legislature gives $20,000 per year for 
the maintenance of this school. Kentucky will soon see the wisdom 
of such unexpected liberality, 

This * University of Kentucky,” to which allusion has just been made, 
is in many respects a unique institution, There is something decid- 
edly Western in all its arrangements. ‘ Our American people,” says 
the regent in a recent official document, “ have become tired of the old 
educational systems of the country, which are mostly but the types of 
Cambridge and Oxford, whose foundations were laid away back in the | 
dark ages. They want something more than the everlasting Latin and 
Greek and mathematics, whose myths and forms have hung ghost-like so 
long in the halls of those hoary institutions, and whose slavish wor- 
ship has crushed the spirit and constitution of many a toil-worn stu- 
dent.” So much for Kentucky views of the past, and of all the long | 
line of college benefactors from the days of Alfred the Great. Now for 
Kentucky views of the future. Ten years ago Mr, John B. Bowman 
conceived a plan for a modern university, and ‘“* proposed to devote his 
life to its upbuilding.” He has so far succeeded that a fund of $200,- 
000 has been raised, several colleges have been combined in one insti- 
tution, aud twenty-three professors and instructors have been charged 
with the instruction of three hundred and two catalogued students. 
The six departments of the university are designated—the college of 
arts, the agricultural and mechanical college, the college of the Bible, 
the college of law, the normal college, and the college of medicine. 
Each professor has a “school” of his own, and the course in each 
“college” is made up bya selection from the studies taught in the 
several “ schools,’’ There is a practical economy of professorial labor 
in this way which is good; but there must be also many practical diffi 
culties, As we only know the college as it appears on paper, we shall 
not enter at present into any criticism of its characteristic features. 
We do not apprehend that Kentucky will compiain that the new uni- 
versity is a mere imitation of Oxford and Cambridge, or even of Har- 
vard and Yale, The State may have inaugurated a system of great 
fitness for the wants of its own people, but time alone can deter- 
mine, 





} 
| 


| 
| 


Bryan picture gallery and the great hall, and we knew that there were 
evening classes and occasional lectures under the direction of the trus- 
tees. Wesupposed, however, that the pupils came and went very much 
at their own pleasure, somewhat as they do in the classes of the Mercan- 
tile Library. We find, however, organized courses of study, extending 
through a term of years, ending in examinations with certificates of 
merit, and open not to mere tyros, but only to those young men and 
women who have already made some attainments in learning, and are 
so absorbed with practical occupations in the daytime that the evening 
is their only opportunity for further study. During the last winter there 
were on the average over 1,000 such pupils. The number who entered 


} at the beginning of the season was 1,571, and the number who remained 


at the close, six months later, was 958, a very large proportion when 


| we consider the difficulties in the way of all who attempt to combine a 


life of labor and a life of study. The evening school is in two depact- 
ments, “ science” and “art.” None enter the scientific school unless 
fitted to study algebra, and the five years’ course includes algebra, plane, 
solid, and analytical geometry, the calculus, mechanics and mechanical 
drawing, chemistry and physics. In the evening art school the pupils 
are taught in architectural, mechanical, and free-hand drawing, and in 
drawing from cast and life. The effect of such instruction upon mex and 
women already engaged in the manifold pursuits of life must be admira 
ble. Besides these night classes the Union maintains the well-known 
“School of Design for Women,” with 200 pupils, and music classes with 
400 pupils, a literary class with 120 pupils, a capital reading room, 
visited last year by over 200,000 persons, and an exhibition of pictures, 


| visited by as many more. All this comes from the liberality of a 


single merchant in New York. 


—Half a century having passed since the earliest attempts were 
made in this country for the instruction of deaf mutes, a semi-centen 
nial celebration was held a short time ago at the American Asylum in 
Hartford, the original institution, which was established in 1816. Many 
former pupils now engaged in the various occupations of active life, 
and many persons interested in the education of the deaf and dumb, 
were brought together on the occasion. In this connection our readers 
may be interested in a brief account of a discussion which jias lately 
been revived in respect to the proper modes of instructing deaf mutes. 
Dr. S..G. Howe, the well-known philanthropist of South Boston, has 
been for many years an advocate of teaching the deaf and dumb to 
articulate sounds, The task is difficult under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; but it has been accomplished in some European institu- 
tions with a degree of success which is not so encouraging as it is sur- 
prising. Ina recent report to the Massachusetts Legislature, Dr. Howe 
has officially, as chairman of the State Board of Charities, renewed his 
advocacy of instruction in articulation, and has gone so far as to urge 
that the Massachusetts deaf mutes who are now taught in the asylum 
at Hartford be taken away and instructed in a new school to 
be established in their own State. In making this proposal he 
commends “the able, accomplished, and zealous teachers” in Con- 
necticut, but he urges the change because “the friends of the 
system of articulation do not believe that it can ever have a fair 
trial in the Hartford school.” To these strictures of Dr. Howe a 
vigorous reply has been made by Mr. Collins Stone, the experi- 
enced and able principal of the institution at Hartford. He argues 


‘that a great deal of time is lost by the articulative method in teaching 


sounds without promoting mental culture; that under this system a 
large number of deaf mutes must be left without instruction ; that the 
intonations and distortions in teaching and practising articulation are 
disagreeable ; that the prominent successful cases of learning to articu- 
late are pupils who lost their hearing after learning to talk; that the 
power to talk in general society is not acquired by this method of 
instruction; that the expense of teaching is increased ; that religious 
instruction is necessarily deferred by this method, and learning trades 
is precluded ; that signs are still indispensable to those who articulate ; 
that deaf mutes must learn to read the lips as well as to speak; and 
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finally, that the results attained by the sign method far surpass the 
results accomplished by the instructions in articulation. 


are ably defended in the fiftieth report of the American Asylum at 


These views 


Hartford, a document to which we refer all who are interested in a 


fuller discussion of this most interesting question. 


MRS. AKERS—MISS OARY.* 
BETTER than by her pseudonym “ Florence Percy,” or than by her own 
name, readers of late minor poetry will recognize in Mrs. Akers a favorite 


verse-writer when we say that she is the author of the touching lines, 


“ Rock me to sleep.” They deserve to be liked. It is no wonder that they 


have been sung everywhere, for they give sweet and unaffected expression 
to the sentiment of the purest tie between human hearts; they present it 
as it exists, kinder and dearer than even the reality, in the tender light of 
memory, and with all its sweetness increased by contrast with the harsh ex- 
periences of the world. 
‘* Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 

Mother, O Mother, my heart calls for you! 

Manv a summer the grass has grown green, 

Blossomed and faded our faces between; _ 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain, 

Long I to-night for your presence again. 

Come from the silence so long and so deep ; 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 


** Over my heart in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shone ; 
No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours. 
None like a mother can charm away pain | 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creep— 
tock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep. 

We see no reason why the popularity of such verses should not be very 
long continued. In many of the other verses there is too much of the same 
tone of sadness which, in these, is not a defect but a beauty—too much of a 
sick-room and sick-bed plaintiveness and weariness. One reads on, and it is 
impossible not to wish that the windows could be thrown up, and a breeze 
of healthy cheeriness let blow in to disperse these languors. Yet it seems 
not affected, not pensiveness prepense. Even when Mrs. Akers obviously 
borrows thoughts and forms from other poets, this customary sadness seems 
to be her own and natural. For instance, much of the following poem, 
ene of the poorest in the book, belongs to Tennyson, who has been a little 

“lancholy in the same measure before ; and when Mrs. Akers was gather- 
ing up materials for her volume it would have been judicious in her to have 
suppressed “ Tempt me no more,” on account of this suggestiveness ; but the 
mournfulness in it is not mock mournfulness, we should say, but real : 

‘“*Tempt me no more, thy tones are sweet and deep ; 
Yet they fall vainly on my weary ears; 
Pass on and leave me here to dream and weep, 
Counting the footfalls of the lonesome years ; 
Tempt me no more! 


‘My wreath of life holds no fresh bloom for thee,— 
[ts flowers are strewn on unforgotten graves, 
Only its withered leaves remain to me, 
And they drift darkly toward death’s wintry waves ;— 
Tempt me no more! 


‘Gather not rose-leaves trampled in the dust ; 

No kindness can their wasted bloom renew. 

Go, let them die unheeded as they must ; ‘ 

Seek thou for blossoms fresh and bright with dew ;— 
Tempt me no more!” 

We find in the poems no extraordinary force of thought, but never ob- 
scurity of thought or want of clearness in expression, a proneness to gentle 
melancholy, considerable fertility and happiness of fancy—though, as in 


“Tempt me no more,” 


The Nation. 
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worthy of it. ‘“ The Mountains” is less widely known than “Snow,” which 
latter was published in the “Atlantic Monthly,” and at once became a 
favorite, so we make room for it here, hoping and believing that we have 
not injured it by cutting off two stanzas from the end. The authoress has 
rather more than Longfellow’s fondness for tacking morals or applications to 
her poems, and manages the matter with less than Longfellow’s skill : 
‘* Sitting alone in this silent room, 
Blinded with weeping, and sick and strange, 


I see it, whitening out of the gloom, 
A chill and sorrowful mountain range. 


‘* Never o’er summit, or sweep, or slope, 
A gleam of gladness or pleasure thrills, 
Never a glimmer of joy or hope 
Blesses or brightens these desolate hills. 


* All the winds which over them blow, 
Are sighs too bitter to brook control, 
And all the freshening rains they know 
Are hot tears wrung from a stricken soul. 


‘ First is a pallid, smileless face, 
Turned for ever away from tears, 
Then two pale hands which will keep their place, 
Folded from labor through all the years. 


* Then the knees which will never bow, 
Never bend or obey again ; 
And then the motioniess feet which now 
Are done with walking in sun and rain. 


‘* These are the mountains, and over all 
Sinks and settles the winding-shect, 
Following sharply each rise and fall 
From the pallid face to the quiet feet. 


‘** These are the mountains which through the gloom 
Rising whitely and cold I see, 
Sloping into the shadowy tomb, 
The mournful hills of mortality.’ 
The body, “the bloody house of life” of Shakespeare, the Scriptural 
“temple of God,” has been made the subject of poems by two late poets— 
Tennyson, in the “ Deserted House,” and Poe, in the “ Haunted Palace’”’—but 


|in this poem, which these may have perhaps suggested, Mrs. Akers cer- 


tainly merits for her way of treating the theme the praise of originality. 
We do not pronounce her work equal to those, one of which is extra 
ordinary, but it may safely be pronounced the most imaginative and impres- 
sive of her poems. It is safe, too, to say that a writer capable of producing 
the three pieces of hers above mentioned not only may permit herself to 
write and publish verses for her own amusement or as a means of self: 
culture, but also earns the thanks of readers of poetry, to whom much that 
she writes will certainly give genuine pleasure. 

The same thing may be said of Alice Cary, whose pure and graceful poetry 
it is not possible to read without sharing, and being made better by being made 
to share, her overflowing sympathy with all her fellow-creatures who need 
sympathy, her pity for the neglected, the discouraged, the unfortunate, for 
the unlearned poor man, for the village idiot, “ poor simple boy, his senses 
cheated of their birth,” the men and women, uncomplaining and humble, all 
the days of whose pathetic lives are days of labor till death ends their too 
many griefs and cares and scanty joys. Her heart is full of kindness and 
innocence, and if the “Thoughts and Theories” of her book are not very 
recondite or profound, she has that “simplicity concerning sin” which the 
highest authority pronounces the true human wisdom. Add to this charm 
of her writings one which harmonizes with it, the constancy with which 
rural imagery, homely, peaceful, and sweet, is used in expressing a guileless 
ness and kindliness which would be at home in Arcadia. 

The volume is divided into three parts of nearly equal extent, “ Ballads,” 
“Thoughts and Theories,” and “Hymns.” We donot intend toenter upon a 
consideration of their poetical merits, and we have hardly space for quota- 


incongruous images are too often brought into| tion of any one piece whick would show the chief characteristics of Miss 


juxtaposition—and a versification generally very correct and easy. After | Cary’s style. Perhaps these stanzas from the ballad of “ The Shoemaker” 


the ‘* Rock me to sleep,” 
examples of the poet’s powers are “Snow” and “ The Mountains.” The 


former we mention as being a specimen of the author’s best success in re- 


producing nature: 
** Hanging garlands the eaves o’erbrim, 
Deep drifts smother the paths below, 
The elms are shrouded, trunk and limb, 
And all the air is dizzy and dim 
With a whirl of dancing, dazzling snow. 


‘ Dimly out of the bafiled sight a 
Houses and church spires stretch away,” ete. 


“Dazzling” is not good there, nor garlands o’er brimming eaves, but oth- 
erwise the picture is noticeably well done, and the rest of the poem is not un- 


*** Poems by Elizabeth Akers (Florence Percy).” Sjoston: Ticknor & Fieids. 
32mo, * Blue and go ; a 
* Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns. Alice Cary 


Illustrated. 


New York: Hurd & Houghton. 8vo. 


the pieces we should select as the most favorable | 





may be taken as a fair specimen of her manner and matter: 


‘ Now the hickory with its hum 

Cheers the wild and rainy weather, 
And the shoemaker has come 

With his lapstone, last, and leather ; 
With his Seal as white as wool, 

With the wrinkles getting bolder, 
And his heart with news as full 

As the wallet on his shoulder. 


* How the children’s hearts will beat, 

Hiow their eyes will shine with pleasure 
As he sets their little feet, 

Bare and rosy, in his measure ; 
When he tells the merry news, 

Hlow their eyes will laugh and glisten, 
Vhile the mother binds the shoes, 

And they gather round and listen. 


‘* But each one leaning low 
On his lapstone will be crying 
As he tells how little Jo 
With a broken back is dying— 
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Of the way he came to fall 
In the flowery April weather— 
Of the new shoes on the wall 
That are hanging, tied together. 


** How the face of little Jo 
Has grown white, and they who love him 
See the shadows come and go 
As if angels flew above him, 
And the old shoemaker, true 
To the woe of the disaster, 
Will uplift his apron blue 
To his eyes, then work the faster.” 


Better poems are “ An Order for a Picture,” “The Bridal Veil,” “If and 


If,” and the first of the “Hymns,” “The Sure Witness.” The volume is 


richly and expensively bound ; the paper is thick and tinted ; and there are | 


sixteen engravings, one of which is a portrait on steel of the authoress. 





->e 


AN OLD FAIRY TALE,* 


THERE is a delightful story, the most beloved of all the fairy legends of 
Europe, which first took the general form in which it has grown famous 
under the title, “‘ La Belle au Bois Dormant,” which we translate “The 
Beauty of the Sleeping Wood,” or, more freely, “The Beauty of the En- 
chanted Forest.” This was the name that Perrault gave the delicious tale 
which in France and with French children remains as he wrote it, and still 
bears the name he gave. Theirs differs a little from our English version. 
The seven good and the uninvited, wicked eighth fairy come to the christen- 
ing feast of the infant princess. One of the seven hides herself on purpose 
to be last at the offering of gifts and to be able to render harmless any evil 
gift that the malicious fairy may bestow. She is thus able to promise that 
the spindle wound, which she cannot wholly prevent, shall not kill the 
princess, but only put her to sleep for an hundred years, at the expiration of 
which time a royal prince shall wake her. The princess is about fifteen 
years old when her parents take her with them to a country palace, a Bal 
moral or Compiégne, where, finding in a turret not the wicked fairy dis- 
guised, but an innocent old woman who has never heard of the law against 
spindles, she wounds herself when she tries to spin, and so falls asleep. The 
good fairy comes post-haste from Mataquin, summoned thence by her dwarf 
who has seven-league boots; while she herself gets over the ground in ¢ 
chariot “ tout de feu,” and drawn by dragons, in which she makes the twelve 
thousand leagues in an hour. The wise fairy, being “ grandement prévoy- 
ante,” foresees that it would be awkward for the princess to awake alone 
an hundred years in the future (as one may imagine it would have embar- 
rassed Perrault himself to have slept from 1690 to 1790, and to have found 
himself then Citizen Perrault of the Republic, one and indivisible), and pro. 
vides for her by a stroke of the magic wand, putting to sleep for the century 


all the officers and servants of the castle, horses and hounds, fire and water, | 
even the princess’s lap-dog. The king and queen leave the cast]», issuing | 


orders that no one shall approach it—useless precaution, for the wood grows 
thick and dense around it in a quarter of an hour, and vines and briers mat 


the whole together and form an impassable barrier, all by the fairy’s art. | 


The waking up is as in the English version, except that the kiss is omitted, 
probably because “les dames et demoiselles pour ¢tre baisées devant leur 
noces, il n’est pas la coutumede France.” But Perrault is a true romanticist, 
and gives us the details. The enamored pair talk for four hours; the 
servants, who have awaked and are not in love, go on preparing dinner; the 
princess is informed of it by her hungry maids of honor; the prince leads 
her in, and is careful not to tell her that she is dressed like my grandmother, 
and that she has what, it seems, she shouldn’t have, “un collet monté,” a 


high-necked dress. But she is not less beautiful on that account. The prince | 


marries her, and, going home the next day, conceals his good fortune for 
fear of his mother, a lady of the blood of the ogres, and for two years visits 


his wife by stealth, until the death of his father makes him the master, and | 


he brings his wife and two children home in triumph. The attempts of the 
ogress queen dowager to eat her grandchildren and daughter-in-law, and her 
orders to her maitre d’hotel to serve them up “a la sauce Robert,” and the 
sequel, the English, wisely enough, put into another legend. 

It is to match this tale that Gustave Doré’s now well-known designs 
were made. There are six of them. The first is the princess finding the 
spinning old woman in the tower, in which the artist seems to have con 
ceived the old woman as a fairy disguised, in the spirit of the English ver- 
sion of the story—at least it is so we read the meaning of the “grim, un- 


* “Les Contes de Perrault. Dessins par Gustave Doré.”’ Paris: Hetzel. 1564 
‘Fairy Realm. A Collection of the Favorite Old Tales. Illustrated by the 
of Gustave Doré. Told in verse by Tom Hood.” London: Ward, Lock & Tyler 

* An Old Fairy Tale told anew in Pictures and Verse. By Richard Doyle and J. R 
Planché.”” London: Routledge. : 

‘Poems by Alfred Tennyson, Illustrated by T. Creswick and others.” 
Moxon, 1859, 
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gainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,’ the long-legged and 
spindle-tailed raven perched upon the high-backed chair. 


is vigorously drawn, a coarse and vulgar old woman enough, and the prin 


The old woman 


cess just sufficiently refined-looking, seeming to the crone her daughter mas 
|querading in fine clothes. The second picture shows the distant castle 
towering above the magic wood, the prince and his followers staring at it, 
and the prince questioning some weoods-people. The tangled landscape is very 
effective, and makes this the best of the six pictures. The third shows the 
prince walking up the avenue towards an insignificant-looking doorway, with 
a New York high stoop and a man asleep on the top step of it—the whole 
picture very coarsely and slightly drawn and thoroughly meaningless. The 
fourth shows the interior of a room with a revel suddenly checked, revel 


lers and servants asleep ; the room overrun with climbing vines, tapestried 
with huge cobwebs, and floored with fungi. The next is in the castle-court, 
where huntsmen and hounds are asleep as about starting for the chase; and 
the sixth shows the princess’s chamber, her couch curtained by rioting wild 
vines, herself asleep thereon, and the prince rushing towards her. These 
pictures are not in Doré’s best manner. The only thing in the story that 
seems to have interested him is the strangeness of the scenes of arrested life, 
and the only thing he has enjoyed doing was the contrasting of t 
in-life with the luxuriant vegetation and the eager prince. It suggests it 
self to the reader to ask how the “ prevoyante ” 

to become so unfit for the nuptials—why the soporific spell took no effect 
upon the spiders, but left them alive to weave their webs for a hundred 


his deat} 
LIS Gea 


fairy should allow the castle 


years—how wild vines should, contrary to vegetable nature, run from out 


doors in, and climb willingly in dark corners, and give up all longing for 





out-of-door daylight—whether, in the days when the Florid-Gothic cast] 


was built, banqueting-rooms were left untloored, as the toadstools, spring 


ing neither from rotting planks nor from between ftlagstones, show this one 


to have been—and whether the wild orgy in which this company were sur 
prised was indeed the daily life of the royal country residence. Dore, 


in these half-dozen pictures, has shown no other noticeable power than 





his usual clever handling of light and shade in xylography. The amount of 


' imagination ” or “ genius” in them would hardly furnish forth one of the 


1 exhibitions. 
Tom Hood, whose capital rhymes for children we have noticed before, 


wood-cuts. He wrote to the pictures, but they did not bind him closely, 


| 

| nas put the story into verse to match the English republication of Doré’s 

| and, without contradicting them, he has adhered generally to the English 

| version, with all its inferiority to the older French one, and with only one 
of its merits—the cutting off of the inconsequent conclusion. He has made 

| it much too long, nearly a thousand lines ; four tines too long for the spark- 

| ling poem he has tried to make it; three-fourths as long as “ Maud.” 

It is undoubtedly very clever. It is generally in the vefh of the 


“Ingoldsby Legends,” and much of it might be taken almost for the real 











| Barham : 
} * Shricked Spite, * Silence, gaby 
| Let’s look at the baby.’ 
| The queen, in a tremble, 
Her fears to dissemble, 
Said, *‘ Here is the darling, Papa she'll resembl« 
You'd like p’rhaps to take | 
Sut please not to wake her, 
| She sleeps,” etc, 
| And 
* Cried the Prince, leaping o'er 
= ‘Oo 


Ch 







veterate sleeper to snore 


tured on further the place to explore. 
And there is something of Thomas Ingoldsby, and something, tov, of 
| Thomas Hood—old Tom Hood—in the lines all rhyming with ‘ Stopt!’ 
| 
* The steed that in the palace court-yard cropt— 
The very bird upon the roof that hopt—” 
and so on, fifteen of them. 

The poem is hardly a children’s poem, partly because ofits length, partly 
because of its difficult and ever-changing metres, which no nurse and few 
mammas could manage, but more because of the forced jokes and rather 
elaborate puns with which it bristles, and which to children would be words 
without meaning : 


* An old pillow I vow 


But you ‘ll surely allow 
That unless of some slumber your need is the utt'rest 
A sleep on a buttress seems anything but rest. 


* Past grooms as unawakened as sad sinners, 


Past screws of hunters sound as Derby winners. 
“Tn tiring-rooms he views 


The ladies’ maids so tired they ‘re in a snooze,” 


and so on all through the poem. It becomes very fatiguing, and one would 


| be glad to be as unconscious of them as the children are sure to be, 
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And yet the poem is not worthless, but, as we have said, very clever. 
And some parts are better than that, especially the description of the palace, 
in such metre and such really fine stanzas as— 


“The sunlight sluambered on the wall; 
The trancéd shadow did not crawl, 
Or ecarcely crept; 
Dreaming the white lake-lities lay ; 
Above their image, still as they, 
The hushed wave slept.” 
This description would be a very good poem of itself, but for the weak lines 
that too often appear in it, 
‘** Where expletives their feeble aid do join.” 

Richard Doyle has made some pictures illustrating the story, and they 
are published in a small volume with another versified version. They are 
full of sweet and graceful fancy. Those—and they are many—who know 
Doyle only through his pictures of ludicrous incident, will see a new charm 
in his farce after familiarity with his comedy. And there are pleasant 
things in this series of pictures that we do not remember elsewhere in his 
works. Thus, that is a wonderfully effective picture, in effects of light and 
shade as well as in sentiment, which shows the wicked fairy crouched on 
the ground with her flock of ravens about her, some pecking about, some 
alighting, some flying toward her, while her dark tower rises behind against 
an evening sky. It is a sweet little face, that of the good fairy who hides to 
bide her time, and which peeps through the tapestry in the title-page 
vignette and again on page 13. The scene where she is about leaving—her 
dragon-car at the door, a mustachioed elf on the box holding the reins and 
whip, and a mite of a tiger in a sugar-loaf hat at the beasts’ heads, holding 
an ear of one and a great tooth of the other, as he stands between them and 
the seven or more footmen behind, is a spirited piece of realization. Thus, 
and not otherwise, did the fairies drive home. The soldier and the children 
he is keeping back with his halberd, the king, the “ waterman ” behind 
him with finger to hat, are all very human; the chariot and the appur- 
tenances with the fairy are very fairy-like, and it is pretty to see how well 
they mingled in those good old days. The pictures of the sleepers are not 
less interesting ; that of the maid of honor and her lover is perhaps the best. 
It is curious to notice how Doyle, not esteemed a learned antiquarian, cer- 
tainly not well “up” in castles, and insufficient in intricacies of costume, 
has yet caught the spirit of Gothic ornament much more truly than Doré. 
He has perceived that quaintness and gloom and spiky points and broken 
shadows were but an incidental part of the ornament of that great age of 
decorative art, and mainly an incidental part of its decay ; he has seen that 
the covering of everything with figure-subjects and story was the chief 
thing, before which other considerations had to bow. He is a little disposed 
to laugh at grim saints and stiff Adams and Eves; but the heartiest lover 
of medieval art may forgive that. The elegant and graceful fancy of 
Richard Doyle was never more agreeably shown than in some of these illus- 
trations. 

The poetical story by J. R. Planché is very unsatisfactory. He has con- 
trived to make the dear old story uninteresting, and that is hard. But he 
has also misunderstood Doyle more than once, and, writing to match his 
pictures, has failed to do so—or so it seems to us. The valueless character 
of this work, as a poem, is to be regretted, because Mr. Planché has trans- 
lated Perrault’s tales in prose very well, and his book is one of the best fairy 
books in the language. 

Mr. Millais’s two excellent illustrations, given in that most charming of 
gift-books, the illustrated Tennyson of 1859, are by this time well known. 
One shows the maid of honor and page on a terrace, the prince looking at 
them in astonishment, and the other, the king, awaking at the banquet and 
finding his beard grown into his lap. Excellent this latter is, in every way, 
and especially full of spirited action, though we are left to ask why the barons’ 
beards did not grow as well as the king’s. But that question, if asked, would 
put us in the awkward position of finding fault with the poem these pictures 
illustrate, the beautiful ‘“‘ Day Dream ”"— 


“ The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains.”’ 


What reader of English can tell whether the old story itself would have 
- } 


grown so charming to him but for its association with this perfect poem ? 
There are the various degrees of talent in story-telling, and Perrault and 
Doré and Doyle are good at it. But the great poet is the man, after all, who 
can tell a story the best. And when it is a love tale and a rather comic story 
in one, it is hard to see how any but the greatest genius can get the whole 
interest from it. This Tennyson has done. The fun of the thing is more 
hearty and complete with him than even with Perrault, while Doré does not 
feel it—nor, perhaps, any other innocent fun; and Doyle, who comes next 
to Tennyson, is still behind him. Then the poem is perfect in tone; not even 
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| Tennyson himself in his matured power has excelled this earlier work of his 
‘in this respect; the dreamy calm of the thought and verse is inimitable. 
And the poem closes with one of the truest bits of lovemaking anywhere, 
the four stanzas which begin and end thus: 
‘** And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 


And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old. 


* And o’er the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day 


hrough all the world she followed him.” 


= 
> 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR OOTOBER. 


WE do not profess an acquaintance with all the numbers of the North 
American since the first appearance of the venerable quarterly fifty-odd 
years ago, but we doubt if any previous number has ever contained so many 
articles as this contains which the public generally may well be glad to 
read. The great wit and keenness of Lowell, who, if, as some say, he 
writes for victory, as everybody will say, is pretty sure to get what he writes 
for, and to delight foes and friends; the pleasant humor of Howells, who, 
quite recently but quite certainly, has taken a very honorable place among 
American authors ; Norton’s limpid English and constant faithfulness to the 
highest ideal of our American civilization ; Parton’s exceeding cleverness in 
the choice and treatment of a taling subject; a fair specimen of Curtis’s 
manliest style of writing—all are offered in this number, and combine to fur- 
nish forth a literary treat to which American periodicals not often invite 
their readers. 

The subject of Mr. Howells’s paper is those “ Modern Italian Poets,” 
Monti, Leopardi, Foscolo Cesarotti, Manzoni, and their contemporaries, who 
to most people are only names ; and the prevailing ignorance on this side of 
the water is nearly equalled on the other side among the French and Eng- 
lish, if we may judge the latter by Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s book, 
“ Italics,” and the former by what M. Marc-Monnier appears to think of his 
countrymen’s acquaintance with the subject. What Mr. Howells says of 
this gentleman is a very good specimen of the less subtle shade of his 





humor: 

“ But it is certain that if there is another Frenchman in this world more 
disagreeable than the Frenchman who believes that nothing is great which 
is not Parisian, it is that rare Frenchman who has found out the national 
mistake and desires to convince his compatriots of their error. He feels 
that, however great the newly-discovered un-Gallic grandeur may be, it is 
not at all comparable to his own grandeur in discovering it. . . . Sitting in 
a corner of Italy (which it seems the French nation had the amiable habit 
of calling the Land of the Dead), Monsieur Monnier takes the Italian litera- 
ture of this century upon his knee and discerns that it is a Christinas pie of 
incredible depth and relish; and breaking through the crust of a language 
supposed to be devoted solely to the libretti of operas, he pulls out one 
plum after another with never-failing cries of exultation in the remarkable 
genius which divined their existence. He lauds this pie with deafening up- 
roar; he praises and patronizes these plums with noble condescension : 
‘Ah! my great fellow-countrymen, you supposed this pie was no better 
than the charred pastry which they dig out of Pompeian ovens, and that 
the plums in it were so many dead coals! But behold history, but behold 
poetry, but behold philosophy, but behold political economy! Death of my 
life! behold fresh and honeyed plums plucked yesterday from the living 
tree!” 

If there are to be no more of these papers, this one is too short! 

Prof. E. P. Evans, in an ingenious and eloquent essay, provides for any 
one who likes it a complete and fully appointed theory of art. To all 
former classifications of the arts and attempts at creating a philosophy of 
art, he has one and another exception to take and a system of his own to 
offer. By the fine arts he means architecture, sculpture, and painting—the 
imaging arts ; and music, poetry, and prose—the speaking arts. The order 
above given is that dictated as well by their logical relations as by their 
chronological development ; first in time and lowest in point of expression 
is architecture ; last in time, highest in point of expression, not last of all 
the arts, is prose. At the bottom of all the arts lies the religious feeling ; 
it is the sentiment of worship that is the mother of them all. Architecture, 
| some suppose, was developed from house-building ; man first sought shelter 

from weather, then he beautified his shelter, and architecture arose. But 
architecture has no more connection with the first hut of a man than it has 
| with the lair a wolf makes. It was from a pure impulse of religious feeling 
that the first temple was reared or set apart, for it may have been some 
nook made sacred in a grove, some spot of heath fenced with a ring of 
stones. Of the three orders of architecture the Gothic is highest. The 
_Oriental—massive, durabie, expressive of weight—symbolizes sensualism, 














materialism, caste. The Grecian, with its houses of pillars, expresses resist- 
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ance to gravitation, support, and symbolizes the serene consciousness of 
The Gothic expresses ascension, and symbolizes spirituality in its 
The Oriental pyramid means dead gravita- 


power. 
soaring arches and pinnacles. 
tion, the Greek temple stands in victorious resistance to gravitation, the 
Gothic cathedral annihilates gravitation and mounts upwards. Like archi- 
tecture, sculpture begins in religion, and by-and-by is prostituted to pride 
and luxury. The freer spirit meantime has sought a freer mode of expres- 
sion, and, choosing materials that obey the will more readily, takes the art 
of painting as the medium of herspeech. Music also is born of religion, and 
at first exclusively serves religion ; so, too, of poetry, less sensuous than 
music; and last comes prose, unfettered by any bonds of rhyme and metre, 
dependent less than poetry upon the sound and color of her words, the last 
and noblest of all the arts, because more directly and more fully expressive 
of the soul and mind of man. Art is the service of the ideal. As the ser- 
vice becomes more refined and intellectual, so must the material in which 
artists work. The artists of to-day are the men of letters. Temple, statue, 
picture, oratorio, book—these mark the ascending stages of art. We are 
not to stop here, however. Deeds of goodness and courage are a better in- 
carnation of the beautiful than the most magnificent prose. The Sir Philip 
Sydney of the future will live a life that shall be “ prose in action,” as the 
old Sir Philip Sydney’s was “ poetry in action.” The essay, of course, ex 
tends over many topics, and contains much besides eloquent theorizing— 
contains, among other things under the topic of music, some remarks upon 
the custom of playing on the piano-forte which entitle their author to grati- 
tude. 


Mr. Parton has outdone himself in the article on “The Government of 


New York.” It is the best exposure of the doings of the Common Council 
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disposes of Mr. W. B. Lawrence. Mr. Norton's article is a short notice of 
the “ Harvard Memorial Biographies,” and the traces of his hand are also 
plainly visible in the “ Critical Notices,” of which most are very good, 


>. 


By Thomas Bulfinch, 
(J. E. Tilton & 


id waters of the 


Oregon and Eldorado , or, Romance of the Ri 8 
author of “ The Age ot Fable,” * The Age ot Chivalry,” ete 
Co., Boston.)—If it were not for the Rocky Mountains, the h 
Columbia and Missouri might coalesce and form an unbroken course from 
the Pacific to the Gulf of Mexico. If it were no the Andes, the Amazon 
might connect the two oceans with each other and with the Gulf besides. 
Such is the author’s account of the relation between the first part of 
book and the second, and of its conjunctive tide. The youth for whom he 
has hitherto written, and to whom the present compil is apparently 
dedicated, will not criticise harshly his love or lack of the unities, but will 
probably confess to have been a good deal inte 1, and in 


g i ested 
structed, by the several narratives of the volume, The family papers relative 


Atha 
his 


At LON 


not a little 


| to the discovery of the Columbia River are made the most of by Mr. Bal 


finch, and perhaps suggested to him the plan of his work. He has added to 


them an abridgment of the story of Lewis and Clark’s exploration at the open 
ing of the present century, with annotations from the writings of the Rev 
Samuel Parker, Capt. Fr¢mont, and Theodore Winthrop. The long jouroey 
which ended, in 1806, as it had begun, years before, in St. Louis, earned tor 
| the fortunate travellers “ the heartiest and most hospitable welcome trom the 
whole village,” and, when their journals were published, a very wide circle 
; } ' + } 


which has ever appeared, and the only one which the general public is | 


likely to read. 
it, we venture to say they will do more to rouse the people of the State to a 
sense of their duty with regard to this crying sin and disgrace of our muni- 
cipal government than can be effected by all the rest of their labors put to- 
gether. We have discussed elsewhere Mr. Parton’s suggestions as to the 
mode of cure. They are the weak points of the article. We shall go from 
bad to worse in every city in the Union until we proclaim boldly, all 
theories of natural rights to the contrary notwithstanding, that this is a 
reading and writing republic, and that only readers or writers can be citizens 
of it. 

Mr. Lowell is very brilliant, and often very witty, on “ The Seward and 
Johnson Reaction,” and has rendered excellent service to political mo- 
rality by speaking out, as Mr. Curtis has done on another page, the plain 
truth about Stephen A. Douglas, and the paragraph in which he criticises 
the ‘ Republican leaders” is exceedingly well-timed. 
reprobation of “the foolish talk about impeachment” contains the sober 
second thought of intelligent Massachusetts. 
westward with its first thought, and is now hawking it round the country 
and making the most of it in his peculiar style. 

Mr. Frank Sanborn, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities, gives much information in regard to ‘‘ American Prisons,” of which 
he seems to entertain a just and low opinion. Among his facts is this note- 
worthy one, that since the close of the war of rebellion two-thirds of all the 
commitments to prison in New England were of persons who had been 
in the naval or military service of the United States. During the war, 
as might have been expected, there was a great diminution of punished 
crime throughout the North ; but the number of women in jail was very 
largely increased, and now, since April, 1865, has much diminished again. 
Of course Mr. Sanborn, true to his position among those men in Massa- 
chusetts who are first in every good work, is earnest in his advocacy of the 
system of prison discipline, which has done so much good in Ireland in the 
hands of Crofton and Maconochie. 


General Butler has started off 


If the Citizens’ Association will oply reprint and circulate | 


of admiring readers. Time has made these records less familiar, but i 


hardly affected the simple attractiveness of the style in which 


composed, Later and more intelligent observers have reduced the value at 
| their remarks upon the physical features of that vast area between the Mis 
sissippi and the western shore of the continent, though the marvellous vey 
tation of the Yo Semite is foreshadowed by the gigan'ic pines and firs which 
they saw towering from two to three hundred teet in height, and there is 
noted ‘‘in the face of a cliff, about twenty feet above the water, a fragment 
of the rib of a fish, three feet long, and nearly three inches round, embedded 
in the rock itself.” So their experience is of value when they relate how, 
from being obliged to live on dogs’ flesh, they became exc gly tond 
it, and considered it “a strong, healthy diet, preferable to lean deer or elk, 
and much superior to horse flesh in any state.’ 

Eldorado, which is nothing else than the valley of the Amazon, is di 
scribed from the adventures of Gonzalo Pizarro and Orellana, in Chie ‘ 
of the sixteenth century; of Sir Walter Raleigh in the seventeenth, an 


We presume the | 


Mr. Curtis's article on Stephen A. Douglas examines only the fitness of | 


that once worshipped god of Democratic idolatry to be held up as a model 
for the imitation of youthful Americans. There are hardly two opinions 
to be held of Douglas when the question is of his statesmanship, and Mr. 
Curtis’s opinion is not more favorable than the verdict which posterity—we 
may say posterity, though Douglas died in 1860—has already pronounced 
upon him. He may well have died of chagrin. In respect of ability he had 
to stand a comparison with the Southern leaders, whom he thought t 
and who utterly defeated him, and in point of honesty and morality with 
his neighbor Lincoln. Mr. Curtis appears unable to believe that William 
H. Seward is essentially not a very different man from the Western dema- 
gogue and political trickster. 

The article upon “ International Law” is a highly laudatory review of 


} 
oO Tule, 


notated from Sir Robert Schomburgh (1885-44); of the French commission 
in the eighteenth, to determine the length of a degree of latitude at the 
equator, with Mme. Godin’s incredible sufferings as a sequel; of Lieutenant 
Herndon in 1850-52; and of Mr. Henry Walter Bates in I849-59. The 
imagination will be most excited by the first two recitals, the f{ laved 


upon by the third, while Herndon and Bates furnish a 
able experience and the most accurate representat 1 
ral productions, capabilities, and actual civilization of the intertluvial region 
from Para to the Andes. 





ions Of 


We could wish Mr. Bulfinch had provided a couple of plain maps for his 
readers, and had more uniformly appended the modern and permanent 
name of a river or a place to that bestowed by the earliest discovgrers. A 


small portion of the pains well expended in condensing the Congressional 
documents containing Herndon’s report, would have remedied both these 


deficiencies in the case of Eldorado. 


Mothers. A Guide Care of Young Children 
By Edward H. Parker, M.D. (Hurd & Houghton, New York.)—The tradi 
tions of every intelligent and * well-regulated ” family w 
brace nearly every particular of the practices recommended in th 
But the number of women who become mothers without traditions orin 
struction or experience of any kind, of those who are defective in maternal 
instinct, or ignorant and incapable at once, or superstitious even, and of those 
whom sickness and distress bereave of their wits, is far greater than it is 
pleasant to believe, and to such, undoubtedly, the author addr 
The fact that the * Hand-book ” has reached a second edition is proof that it 
supplies a sensible want, apart from the assurance of the preface that its 


in the 


The Hand-Book for 


suld probably em 


8 treatise 


essed himself, 


| most precise and comprehensive directions “are just the points upon which 


mothers have frequently asked for instruction, and for which they have been 
especially grateful.” It is only necessary to add that the cares of child. 
rearing are considered from before delivery up to the age of six years, and 
that Dr. Parker belongs to the allopathic school of medicii 





Adapted 


By the Rey. Ashton Oxenden. 
D. 


tes, by the Rev. F 


Our Ch ureh a nd He r Services. 
to the use of the Episcopal Church in the United St: 


Huntington, D.D. (Roston:°E. P. Dutton & Co. 18imo, pp. viii., 179)— 
A little manual intended for the use of communicants in the Episcopal 


their faith, and for 
mn teaches, It is 


Chureh who wish to know what are the plain reasons « 


the aid of those who are enquiring what that communi 
a guide, too, in the use of the Prayer-book. Its meri that it is such a 
book as a clergyman can give toany one with the s confidence that it will 
teach him to be a better man. Its tone toward other bodies is uniformly 
kind, and it is not lumbered with the learning which seems useless for the 
practical wants of a layman. It is divided into three parts, and takes up 
“The Membership with the Episcopal Church Catholic,” “ The Explanation 
of the Morning and Evening Services,” and “The Occasional Services.” 
Why not the “ Episcopal Church” without tacking on the word catholic? 
It is a mouth-filling name and style; but there is no use in proclaiming the 
catholicity thus awkwardly. The book is tastefully printed and bound, and 


Mr. Dana’s late edition of Wheaton, and a note appended very effectually | should have a large circulation in the body for which it was written, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
uny quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


THE IMPEAQHMENT. 


Some very excellent men, and some who are not very excellent, are | 
talking very loudly of impeaching the President as soon as Congress | 
meets. If we are not greatly mistaken, General Butler has taken the | 
matter up as a labor of love, and will go into Congress, if he is elect- 
ed—as we have no doubt he will be—charged with the special duty of 
getting up the articles and pushing forward the proceeding. We think 
it very likely that diligent agitation carried on during the next two | 
months, combined with the popular indignation of which Mr. Johnson 
is now the object, will result in creating a strong feeling in favor of | 
having this plan of getting rid of him tried. Our own views of his 
fitness for the place he fills are well known. His getting into it at all 
seems at this moment to be really one of the greatest misfortunes that 
ever befell the country ;—seems, we say, because we cannot help 
hoping that, five or ten years hence, we shall most of us look back on 
him as “a blessing in disguise.” But still we share to the full the 
heartfelt wish which so many people entertain, that there was some 
plain and simple and unobjectionable mode of relegating him to pri- 
vate life; but our feelings ought not to cause us to support either the 
plan of impeaching him, or any other plan, without a careful con- 
sideration of all that can be said against it as well as of all that can be 
said in favor of it. The removal of a President of the United States 
by means of a judicial sentence is an undertaking too serious, too full 
of peril to the Government, to be lightly entered upon. We see in va- 
rious quarters a disposition to treat it as rather a happy device for as- 
serting and maintaining certain political principles than as what it 
would also be—a deplorable scandal, bringing discredit on popular in- 
stitutions and giving a still fiercer glow to party passions. 

A great deal of the talk about it is, of course, silly talk; a great deal 
more is designing talk; but there is also a greet deal which is the talk 
of able, earnest, and honest men, who see in Mr. Johnson an offender, 
from whom they feel bound, on the highest considerations of public 
interest, to take away his power of mischief, by any means that offer 
themselves, short of revolution. We trust that these, who are the only 
clamorers for impeachment with whom there is any use in reasoning, 
will consider fairly the objections which lie to any attempt to put Mr. 
Johnson on his trial as a criminal for anything he has yet done. In 
the first place, it would be impossible, no matter what the form of the 
proceeding might be, to give it the character or secure for it the moral 
influence of a purely judicial proceeding. It would be regarded by 
most men, not only in this country but throughout the world, as a 
party measure, as a mere weapon drawn from the party armory—the 
dexterous device of an irresistible majority to get rid of an opponent 
whom, conscientiously no doubt, they believe to be dangerous to the 
state. Mr. Johnson has at his back a very large minority of the 
Northern people, who think him a not undeserving person. Many 
even are possessed with the notion that he is a statesman, and it may 
be questioned if any proceeding, however orderly, or formal, or tech- 

“nically legal, could stamp the character of crime worthy of legal 

penalties, on acts of which so large a proportion of the population ap- 

prove. The prosecution would, therefore, by all supporters of Mr. 

Johnson’s policy, North and South, be considered simply a piece of 
party persecution, which they could not resist but would hope some 

day to retaliate. The affair would, therefore, become, as Andrew 

Jackson’s dismissal of Federal office-holders for simple difference of 
opinion has become, a precedent, which we fear all parties would try to | 
follow with fidelity. In times of excitement the dismissal of the | 
President by means of impeachment would be part of the programme | 
of the opposition, whenever they saw a chance of securing two-thirds 

of the Senate and a majority of the House, and the country would be 

frequently conyulsed by a struggie which must, in its very nature, be | 
little short of revolutionary. 
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public together, in some degree morally responsible for the President's 
misdeeds. We knew what his antecedents were and what his character 
was when we elected him Vice-President. We chose, from motives of 
expediency, to forget or to overlook, in consideration of his new-born 
devotion to freedom, the long years which he had passed in the service 
of slavery, the violence of his temper, the narrowness of his mind, and 
the slenderness of his education, and deliberately made him the possi- 
bie successor to an office for whose vast and varied responsibilities all 
human virtues and gifts would hardly suffice. He succeeded to it, too, 
at a period when the public mind had become confused by four years 


| of war as to the proper limits of the Executive authority. Mr. Lincoln 


fell when in the possession of almost dictatorial power, which those 
who acted in his name sometimes abused, and exercise of which Con- 
gress and the public were disposed, with each succeeding year of com- 
motion, rather to applaud than to cavil at. When Mr, Johnson stepped 
into his shoes, the popular horror and indignation over the assassina- 
tion were so great, the anxiety as to the future so general, that there 
did not appear in any quarter the slightest disposition to tie the Presi- 
dential hands, When he issued his proclamations appointing pro- 
visional governors, and proceeded to the work of “reorganization ” 
single-handed, without waiting for or seeking the advice of Congress, 
which of us cried “ Hold” ?—which of us all who now so fiercely con- 
demn him warned him that he was transgressing the bounds of his au- 
thority? A wise, cautious, well-trained man, conscious of the great- 
ness of his trust, would have been too deeply impressed with the mag- 
nitude of his task to have entered upon it without asking the people, 
in all reverence and all modesty, what it sought or expected of him 

what was the precise nature of the prize for which it had spilt so 
much blood and lavished so much treasure. But Mr. Johnson is not a 
wise, cautious, or well-trained man; he is——well, we all know 
what he is. He has grossly abused his power. But it was power with 
which we armed him; and it was technically unlawful power, as we 
now acknowledge ; and in our opinion, if he were tried and condemned 
for his abuse of it, it would be only a technical condemnation, which 


would reflect almost as much discredit on us as on him. His abuse of 


the appointing power cannot be too strongly condemned. Nobody 
feels more strongly about it than we do; but who taught Presidents 
the trick which he is now playing? Let the politician who can lay 
his hand on his heart and say that he has ever made an honest en- 
deavor to raise the public service out of the mire of politics, and 
to maintain the great principle that office-holders ought to be the ser- 
vants of the country and not the tools of a party, cast the first stone 
at him. 

But are we, because the wisdom or fairness of impeachment would 
be doubtful or unwise, to sit down under this man’s dictation and let 
him ruin the country if he will? Byno means, He has for nine months 
been carrying on a controversy with Congress under impressions as to 
his power and duties derived from a state of things which has passed 
away. The country has been appealed to to decide between them. The 
verdict has been given against the President. His past course is not only 
condemned, but he is informed as plainly as possible that he must mend 
his ways—that he is neither a leader nor restorer, but simply a stop- 
gap. What we want at this point is statesmen to take up the work ot 
reconstruction, botched though it be, and complete it on the great 
principles which the country has once more affirmed. What we do 
not want is a bevy of sharp attorneys to distract and rend the nation 
with a tedious and farcical but exciting trial, in which we should wait 
and fret while counsel wrangled and chopped logic. We have a two- 
thirds majority in both Houses, We can do whatever we think just 
and expedient. Let us do it if need be over Mr. Johnson’s head. 
He has now received a solemn warning that he is to execute and not 
to legislate. Let us see that he executes faithfully. Should he neg- 
lect or fail to do his duty now, he will sin against the light, and we 
can then proceed to punish him, with the consciousness that we have 
not taken him unawares, and that we have not saddled him with du- 
ties to the discharge of which neither his education, nor his head, nor 
his conscience is equal. To heal the wounds left by civil war and 
lift millions of people out of bondage and darkness into liberty and 
light, is the most sublime and awful task which was ever imposed on a 


Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten that we are all, Congress and! legislature. In a moment of weakness, or confusion, or thoughtless- 
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ness, we all connived at or acquiesced in its assumption by one weak, 
ignorant, and over-elated man. He has failed miserably. Let us cast 
him aside—contemptuously, if you will; but for mercy’s sake do not 
let us treat the world at such a crisis to the paltry and degrading spec- 
tacle of a whole nation trying him judicially for having been presump- | 
tuous, conceited, obstinate, uneducated, and for having passed the flow- | 
er of his years as a little village politician in a slave State. All this is 
his misfortune and our shame, but no lawyer’s tongue can ever make 
it out a crime worthy of any heavier penalty, if heavier penalty there 
be, than a nation’s scorn and rebuke. 
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THE OOTOBER ELECTIONS. 

Tue night of the 9th of October closed upon one of the most. 
excited and desperate political struggles ever witnessed in this country. 
Four great States on that day decided the fate of the whole nation, 
while thirty-two other States awaited the decision in anxious suspense. 
For these four States elected one-third of all the members of Congress 
remaining to be chosen ; and all experience has shown that the moral 
effect of their combined action upon the elections in the other States is 
absolutely irresistible. 

Accordingly, the battle in all these States was fought on both sides 
with a vigor which has not been, and probably will not be, shown in 
any other. Even in Ohio and Iowa, which the Democrats did 
not dream of carrying as States, they knew that a gain of a few Con- 
gressmen was worth all the State offices, and for this gain they strug- 
gled with hope and vehement energy. Nor was this hope without 
support in reason and the probabilities of things. Three of the Repub- 
lican Congressmen in Ohio had been elected only by aid of the army 
vote, and three others had received only very small majorities on the 
home vote in 1864, In 1862 the Republicans had been defeated in 14 
out of the 19 districts. With the aid of the Administration and its 
patronage, it seemed not unreasonable to suppose that an approxima- 
tion to that result might be arrived at now. 

Indiana was a far more doubtful State. Although represented in 
the present Congress by at first eight Republicans out of eleven, and 
afterwards by nine, Gen. McClellan carried five of the eleven districts 
in 1864, and two others were extremely unsteady in their politics. We 
ourselves never entertained any hope that the Republicans would elect 
more than seven Congressmen in that State. Every district was stub- 
bornly contested, and Mr. Johnson was assured of victory in nearly 
every one, 

But, after all, the chief interest of the campaign was centred in Penn- 
sylvania. That State has decided every political contest within the 
memory of the present generation, and was especially likely to do so 
now. Electing twenty-four representatives in Congress, of whom eight 
were chosen in 1864, and twelve in 1862, by less than a thousand 
majority each, there seemed to be a fair prospect of securing these dis- 
tricts by means of Government patronage and corruption. A few of 
these, added to the seven in which the Democratic majority exceeded 
one thousand on the home vote of 1864, would have given a substan- 
tial triumph to the President. This State, moreover, was one peculiarly 
open to corrupt influences, and in the use of these the friends of the 
Administration had naturally the advantage. 
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In Pennsylvania, therefore, the struggle of opposing parties was | 
fiercest. An election in New York is often called exciting, but the 
most animated elections which have taken place here since 1856 were 
calm and insipid compared with the Pennsylvania election of 1866. | 
Great meetings and immense processions were only the milder manifes- 
tations of a zeal which led to innumerable affrays and frauds. The 
day was spent in manufacturing voters, and the night in breaking 
heads, or an attempt at that pastime, for it is only just to the police to 
say that by their promptness and courage by far the most of attempted 
violence was suppressed. But their task was one which tried all their 
powers of endurance. Only the most unceasing vigilance avoided 
bloody and disgraceful collisions, The Press office would have been 
utterly destroyed, again and again, but for the protection of a large 
force of police, heavily armed, and kept upon the premises for several 
days. The bitterness of feeling among the Irish extended to the very 
servant girls, and destroyed all comfort in houses where they served. | 
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The Fenian movement proved, we are glad to say, a total failure ; and 
the Republican party is not indebted to it in the least for success. The 
[rish hatred of the negro is yet stronger than their love of liberty 
for their kinsmen. All Gen. Banks’s flaming speeches and war 
like measures failed to gain a Fenians in Philadelphia. 
The Administration placed vast power in the hands of its friends 
shortly before the election. The navy yard, the custom-house, the 
mint, and other offices were put under the charge of men who used 
them with great energy and with no nice scruples of conscience. 
These influences told heavily upon the vote of Philadelphia, but could 
Even in the city, these corruptions had no 


dozen 


not cross the city line. 
effect beyond certain districts, and failed to gain a single Congressman, 
affecting the majorities only. 

The result of the elections in all the four States is one which is en- 
tirely satisfactory to intelligent politicians. 
retaining the majorities given in 1864 by the aid of the army vote are, 
of course, disappointed; but the expectation was absurd. Soldiers in 
the field naturally voted as a class, and yielded to the influences pre- 
Their sense of patriotic duty was keenly alive, 
But on their return home 


Those who calculated upon 


vailing around them. 
and their sense of party ties very weak. 
they naturally fell back into their old habits, and voted with their 
friends and neighbors, as they had done betore the war. The home 
vote is, therefore, the real test by which to judge of the gain of either 
party. 

On the home vote at the elections in October, 1864, Pennsylvania 
gave about 500 Democratic majority. Shenow gives 15,000 Republican 
majority. Ohio gave 24,000 Republican majority, which she now in 
creases to 40,000 at least. 
Indiana alone shows an apparent loss, having given 20,600 Republican 
majority in 1864, and only 13,000 now. But we can afford to be frank, 
and acknowledge the fact, notorious at the West, that some 9,000 fraudu- 
lent votes were polled in Indiana in 1864, of which 7,000 were given to 
the Republicans, so that their honest majority was only 15,000. No 
doubt this admission will be eagerly seized upon by the organs of a 
party which has just polled thousands of fraudulent votes in Philadel 
phia, Luzerne, and other counties in Pennsylvania. 
expose and condemn fraud wherever it is to be found, regardless of 


Iowa gave 24,000 majority ; now over 30.000, 


But we intend to 


party considerations. 

The result, as it bears upon the complexion of the next Congress, is 
all that could reasonably be hoped for. The Republicans carry the 
same number of representatives that they had in the present Congress, 
although six of these were elected solely by the army vote, and two 
were awarded their seats only at a late period of the session, and after 
a doubtful contest before the Committee on Elections. In reality, 
therefore, the Republicans have made a decided gain. 
a senator in place of Edgar Cowan, a peculiarly acceptable change. 

Questions of gain or loss are, however, comparatively unimportant. 
The World has demonstrated, to its own entire satisfaction, after every 
election for four years past, that the party of slavery was growing and 
gaining; yet it has been regularly defeated every year, and will be 
weaker in the next Congress than it ever was before. Its gains are like 
those of Sisyphus, almost too small to accomplish the least practical 
good. It gained in 1862, and the Congress then chosen abolished 
slavery ; it gained in 1864 (as compared with 1863), and was never in such 
a miserable minority in Congress, which proceeded to extirpate the rem- 


They also gain 


‘nant of slavery; it gains in 1866, and loses four of its twelve senators 


in Congress, Of course these gains are fictitious, and are only reckoned 


by comparing with returns of previous years which were unusually dis- 


astrous to the party. It is losing strength, and not gaining it. Its 
doom is plainly written, and it vainly struggles to avoid its inevitable 
fate. 

Every true patriot will rejoice over the decision thus rendered. 
The people have determined that this shall be a government of law, 
and that law not proceeding from the brain of one man, but created by 
the legislative department. They have decided that massacre and in 
surrection shall not be tolerated as part of our political machinery. 
They have decided that loyal men shall not be crushed under the feet 
of rebels. They have resolved that no element of disease shal! be left 
in the national constitution which it is in their power to remove, 
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Their firmness and courage in doing so much, in spite of the manifold | 
treachery of their leaders and the weak and timid counsels of their | 
friends, give us fresh hope for the future, and for the final achievement 
of all that is necessary to establish the nation upon the rock of perfect 
justice and liberty. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR GREAT OITIES. 


Tie most interesting, most impressive, and most effective, because 
most picturesque, exposure of the abuses committed in the government 
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of this city which has ever been made, is to be found in an article by 
Mr. Parton in the last number of the “ North American Review.” We 
sincerely trust that the Citizens’ Association, or somebody, will see to 
it that it obtains a wider circulation than it can look for in the 
columns of a quarterly. It ought to be in the hands of every intelli- 
gent man and woman in America. It treats of something which con- 
cerns deeply not simply the inhabitants of New York, but of every 
other growing city in the Union, for every one of them is moving, some 
slowly, some quickly, but all surely, towards the pit of corruption and 
knavery in which this city is now wallowing. To talk of the govern- 
ment of New York as a scandal to republican institutions is a very mild 
way of characterizing it. It is literally a blot on our religion and on 
our civilization. The man who shuts his eyes to it, who pays his 
taxes year after year to the band of thieves whose sessions in the City 
Hall Mr. Parton describes, and who takes no further thought as to the 
use they make of them—who sees, without concern, the revenues of 
a kingdom used by a crew of bar-tenders and loafers for the plunder 
and demoralization of the poor, the robbery of the rich, and the corrup- 
tion of the young, ought not to call himself a Christian or an American. 
And it must be remembered that the same causes are producing the same 
effects in every State in the Union in which commerce and manufactures 
are creating great aggregations of people. What is our shame and mis- 
fortune to-day will, if some remedy is not applied, be in a very few years 
the shame and misfortune of Boston, of Philadelphia, of New Haven, 
of Rochester, of Cincinnati, and San Francisco. The canker is at work 
everywhere. The purses of the rich cities are everywhere passing into 
the hands of the ignorant, the vicious, and the depraved, and are being 
used by them for the spread of political corruption, for the destruction 
of the popular faith in political purity, for the promotion of debauchery 
and idleness among young men of the poorer classes, for the destruc- 
tion of our system of education, When knaves have reached such a 
point of audacity as to sell regularly the teacherships in our public 
schools in order to provide funds for their own carousals, it is almost time 
for us either to shut our churches up and confess ourselves canting hum- 
bugs, whose religion is but in words, and whose patriotism is but a 
sham, or to put an end to these abuses. There can be little question 
that the corporation of the city of New York is at this moment a greater 
stumbling-block in the path of democracy and freedom through the 
world, than any single potentate, hierarchy, or body of aristocracy in 


existence, 

We all know what the source of the evil is. In all our large towns 
a swarm of foreigners have alighted, ignorant, credulous, newly eman- 
cipated, brutalized by oppression, and bred in the habit of regarding 
the law as their enemy, the rich as their tyrants and a longed-for but un- 
attainable prey. They are welcomed for the sake of their labor, and 
are almost at once admitted to a share in the government. The form 
of government is one which notoriously presupposes considerable in- 
telligence in the voters, or at least in the majority of the voters. When, 
thirty years ago, the changes were made in the law which committed 
this and other cities to the government of mere numbers, immigration 
was but a driblet. There was no difficulty whatever in absorbing all 
the European peasantry who came over. They were scattered amongst 
Americans, and, exposed at once to all the civilizing influences of our 
society and government, saw our institutions worked by trained and in- 
telligent hands, and soon shared in the popular reverence for law; and 
it was an eminently wise change which shortened the term of proba- 
tion necessary for admission to full citizenship. The long period 
which was at first prescribed would, at the rate at which immigrants 





have been arriving for the last twenty years, have speedily accumulated 
a large body of tax-payers and residents excluded from all share in 
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making the laws they had to obey, which would have been a dangerous 
anomaly, the more particularly as the ground of exclusion would have 


| been one which neither virtue nor talent nor industry could remove. 


But it is now clear that a great mistake was committed when no 
test of intelligence or education was prescribed for the exercise of the 
suffrage. Foreigners now are no longer in the same relation with the 
American community which they were when they arrived at the rate of 
a few shiploads a year. They are not scattered through it, exposed at 
every turn to be acted on by its opinion, habits, and manners. They 
do not, in other words, become part of it, and are not absorbed by it. 
They form, on the contrary, large, compact communities of their own, 
perfectly impervious to American influences, in which no Americans 
are ever seen except on business errands, in which American opinions 
are never heard, American papers never read, and in which as little is 
known of the movements of American society as in Germany or Ireland— 
in which the prejudices, passions, habits, interests, and vices of the Old 
World retain all their sway—communities, in short, as distinctive, as 
essentially foreign, as the population of Dublin or Hamburg, and kept 
constantly recruited by fresh arrivals. The political significance of 
this may be inferred from the fact mentioned by Mr. Parton, that out 
of the 129,000 voters in New York City 77,000, or nearly two-thirds, 
are foreigners, and nearly all drawn from the most ignorant class of 
European society. This means, of course, that the government has 
been transferred to their hands without any restraint or condition ex- 
cept such as their consciences may impose. 

And yet not to their hands either, but to the hands of knaves who 
use their ignorance as a stepping-stone to power and plunder, One of 
the results, and, perhaps, the worst, of this enormous addition of ignor- 
ant strangers to our voting population is that they have created a class 
of politicians formerly unknown, of which Fernando Wood and F. I. 
A. Boole may be considered as good specimens—keen, shrewd, cun- 
ning, unscrupulous Americans, determined to live on the public and 
ready to do anything that may be necessary for the purpose, who have 
thoroughly trained themselves to the art of cajoling the Irish—have 
learned all their foibles and prejudices, and pander to them with un- 
equalled dexterity, and are utterly indifferent to public opinion. No 
such demagogues have appeared anywhere else in modern times—that 
is, none gifted with so few of thearts or accomplishments which usually 
win popular devotion, Under their leadership the New York public 
has been for nearly twenty years a prey and a spoil to the vilest of the 
population. Enough money has been stolen from the city to have made 
it amongst the most beautiful of the modern world, the richest in works 
of art, in public buildings, in every convenience and every ornament 
that makes life either easier or more graceful. And what is worse 
than this, they have lessened the public horror of fraud by accustom- 
ing people to seeing it committed with impunity, and to the spectacle of 
notorious knaves and peculators occupying positions of trust and 
profit, sitting on charitable boards, occupying prominent pews in 
churches, and figuring in “ good society,” without any apparent loss of 
character. We believe there is no man who has carefully observed the 
tendencies of social opinion in New York during the last twenty years 
who has not perceived a rapidly growing indulgence for all forms of 
swindling, if perpetrated on a great scale. 

When we come to consider the remedy for all this, we find ourselves 
launched on a sea of conflicting opinions. Asa general rule, politicians 
are afraid—selfishly afraid—to advocate any measure which looks like 
a restriction of the suffrage. Then, large numbers of good men, 
not professional politicians, are satisfied that the franchise is a 
natural right, like air or light, and that a person proves con- 
clusively his claim to its exercise by being of the male sex, and not in- 
sane. Whether this is a sound theory or not, we will not here argue. 
Whatever a man’s abstract right to vote may be, the fact is that he 
cannot vote without either benefiting or injuring his neighbors; in 
other words, he cannot so use his rights as to affect nobody but him- 
self—a practical consideration which society has always looked upon, 
and always will look upon, as a sufficient warrant for putting such re- 


| strictions on the exercise of the franchise as it may deem to be neces- 


sary for its own safety and prosperity. What Mr. Parton means, there- 
fore, by saying that no man who “ now legally possesses the suffrage in 
New York should be deprived of it; that the State must fulfil its com- 
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pact to the end, cost what it may,” we do not well know. We presume, ‘and we may thus be spared a repetition of the horrors of 1858, although the 
if it were found that the voting of men who cannot read threatened | wine crop is said to be irretrievably ruined. 

to drive trade and commerce away from New York, or to make it un-| Biarritz, where the sun has been shining persistently all through the 
inhabitable, the State would never think of “ fulfilling its compact.” Mr, S¥™mer, is just now excessively gay, though the presence there of the Fin 
Parton proposes, nevertheless, that hereafter nobody, native or foreign, peror will probably coincide with the visit of more than one of the leading 
should be admitted to the franchise “ who cannot read English compo- | *8°""S of the “ powers that be.” Prince Gortechakoff is reported as on his 


. yn ‘ : way thither, and the public, not t ¥ 3 0 s hat 

sition of medium difficulty.” This would, on his theory, however, be | "7 °" ther, a I unnaturally, jumps to the c nclasion tha 
a cabanas as Gp Gitntiinens tee cee ene of nee | his sojourn among the rocks and breezes of that healthiest of bathing places 
or 4 ~ | will not be without influence on the dénofment of the “ Eastern question,” 


: it. The franchise is either a privilege or a right. ‘ , : e ‘~ 

who already hold it / ‘ P — relia so confidently thought to be approaching. Count Karolyi is already there. 
If a privilege, the bestowal of 04 on a man is not a compact” between | Addicted to the gaming-table, as are so many of his countrymen of his 
him and the State; and the withdrawal of it from persons who have | « oder.” the count, on passing through Baden-Baden, entered one of the 
abused it cannot be considered a breach of faith. If, on the other | “hells,” and placed some money at random on a number of the roulette. 
hand, it is a right, to deny it to persons attaining their majority unless The “blind goddess ” favoring the Austrian diplomat (which is more than 
they complied with certain conditions, would be as great a piece of in- | she seems inclined to do just now to his country), the wealthy nobleman 
justice as to take it away from those who now enjoy it. The Evening | won, by this “ random shot,” the handsome sum of 70,000 florins. What 
Post, on the other hand, which seems to have an unbounded faith in would be a fortune to so many being a “ trifle” to him, he amused himself 
the power of well-drawn constitutions, and to think that the character | by stutling his own pockets and those of his friends with the gold and notes, 
of the men who work them is of very little consequence, maintains that | and then, having lit his cigar, carelessly left the gaming-room and continued 
a complete remedy is to be found in the plan of giving the mayor full his journey. . 

e . . * ° The BR " Seon oy, Satie § " x Som « 
power of appointment and dismissal, electing him only by the popular | The Emperor lives very quietly, strolls about in the bright sunshine, and 
yote, and then holding him responsible for all evils and abuses, | £reatly enjoys the unrivalled air, towards whose invigorating qualities moun 
The result of this would be, that the mayoralty of New York, being tains and ocean each contribute their quota. The people of the town in 

. ’ . + ’ D e 
; ‘ saa E : snded to give his Maje -monstrative reception ; but the maire having 
one of the best prizes in the political world, would be contended for tentot o 8! aes mapenty & © — naar eta een but the — having 
fi ‘ ae a advised that, inasmuch as the Emperor was fatigued and seeking fest, no 
with unexampled ardor by the worst of politicians. They would ; 
, 2 ee ‘ fuss should be made, contented themselves with turning out en masse to 
promise every place in their gift beforehand to the very same men who salute him as he passed through the streets, which nol tad duit wat 
Sé 3 : ss sets, whic r ren decked ¢ 
, 2 a 6 Ping , Ww > -) a) > ‘ ‘4 . . e . ‘ m i. ‘ . 
now compose the ring ; they would then secure both the Tammany with everything available in the way of bunting, and illuminating in the 
and Mozart nominations, and rule us for two ate ith a rod of VOD, | evening. The little Prince is assiduous in his practice of the art of natation ; 
filling all the offices with the vilest characters in the city, and roaring and, having thus made swimming a “ fashion,” all the children of the place, 
with laughter over the denunciatory “ editorials” in the morning and | native and foreign, make it a point to go into the water at the same time 
evening papers; and once in power, it would be twice as difficult to | with his little Highness. The spectacle of all these merry litule people, in 
turn them out as it was to prevent their getting in. Suppose Fernando | picturesque bathing costumes, gambolling about in the water like a shoal of 
Wood mayor to-day, on such terms, how much would he be restrained | gaily-dressed porpoises, has come to be a recognized “ feature " in the amuse- 
’ ’ gall) por} : 
by his “ responsibility to the public ?” To what exten: was he restrained | ments of Biarritz. The Empress, who has always been in the habit of hold- 
when he first filled this position? How many blushes did Horace | ing, every morning, upon the beach a sort of open-air court, at which every 
Greeley’s rebukes or exposures bring to his cheek? And yet nothing | cTeature with the faintest pretension to fashion makes a point of being 
is more certain than that, if the mayoralty were once again made a| *e?, now holds this original reception while her son is taking his 
tempting bait to a greedy and unscrupulous man—the constituency swimming lesson; the frolics of the children, described as being comic 
‘ on id ‘ : cree ording “no end” -rrime ) ,¢g j 
being what it is now—Wood, or some one else of his class, would un- to the last degr e, affording “no end” of _ —— - be the gtoup of 
questionably get it, and keep it, year after year, in spite of the “re- parents and friends assembled round her Majesty. The Empress, who 
“titi semen F . : is fond of saying, in regard to the amusements of everyday life, “My 
spectable classes, ‘ ‘ ; ” a 
: TI ‘ — ; ait tituti Tl motto is ‘Make hay while the sun shines! bathes, rows, walks, and 
1ere is no ult vi 2 " y _ ; , cated 
’ = en a a on ne _— rey AFC | makes excursions to everything worth seeing within the compass of a 
but paper with writing on them. They owe all their value to the drive. A day or two ago she accompanied the Emperor in a visit to the 
virtue, the intelligence, and the self-restraint of the people who live | , reat armored frigate, the Magenta, cruising off the coast ; a few days pre- 
under them. For American oe it is now hardly possible to con- | vious she went, with the little Prince and the people of the court, to explore 
ceive that safety is to be found in any other way than by raising the | the curious grotto of Sare, with its weird-looking halls and galleries, its 
character of those who elect city officers. What the Constitutional | winding ways, into many of which no one has yet ventured, its subterranean 
Convention of this State might do is, first, to impose a good and | streams, and so forth. 
thorough educational test on all persons presenting themselves for So charming and so good as the Empress really is in many sides of her 
registration, giving those who are now voters a year to prepare in; | character, and using the vast influence of her position, in the main, eo well 
and, secondly, to give householders, as houscholders, a share in the | and nobly, one is sorry to hear, from time to time, of her doing some foolish 
representation, with at least a veto on votes of money made by | thing which indicates, to say the least of it,a mind very unequally developed 
the representatives of mere numbers. This would bring all who vote | i@ certain directions. Imagine, for instance, the effect on the minds of the 
within the reach of public opinion and would increase the political | #88 of her husband's irreverent lieges—who have been so sincerely admir- 
weight of the intelligent, and it would make it worth the while of ae the pearson poms oe eae ae monn bec repeater 
: ° ° P . 4 t, Ww she went, jus oO < J 
those on whom taxes chiefly fall to pay proper attention to city poli- oe _ ee eee ning reece Ja mewreedies oe _ 
P , , ‘ age x | Count Baciocchi (one of the Emperor’s innumerable “cousins,” whose life 
tics. Mr. Parton’s plan of a direct tax on individuals would be good | , ‘ : : 
oe i , : Nis: _| was even then despaired of, and who has just died), she left with that most 
if it could be carried out, but we should like to hear the experience of 


<i ag ie" : “ig ; Amer : | fascinating of hoary old sinners a reliquary to which she attributes peculiar 
collector who had passed a week in trying to make the denizens of | sanctity, and which was to be kept in his room as long as his illness should 
the lower wards pay their dues. 


last, as it had been kept in her chamber before the birth of the Prince Im- 

teen a ——== | perial, the said reliquary containing a fragment of the swaddling-clothes of 

PARIS GOSSIP. | Jesus Christ, a strip of the Virgin’s veil, a portion of the shroud of St. John 

Paris, Sept. 28, 1866. | the Baptist, and, in the midst of these treasures, a bit of the coronation 

THE natural result of the incessant rain of the last four months is begin- | robe of Charlemagne, given by the authorities of Aix-la-Chapelle to the First 
ning to show itself in the swelling of rivers. A good part of the valley of Napoleon! 

the Seine is under water; the Loire and other habitually troublesome The municipal authorities of this city are taking advantage of the ab- 

French streams are rising rapidly, and have already drowned children and sence of the bean monde to give a thorough repairing to the central carriage 

cattle ; the works for the Mont Cenis railway are brought to a stand-still by drive of the magnificent Avenue de |'Impératrice, extending from the Place 

the swelling of the stream that winds through that pass ; and a correspond- de ]’Arc de Triomphe to the gates of the Bois de Boulogne, and as the work 

ing ery of apprehension is echoed from nearly every part of Europe. Happily, | is carried on day and night, with the aid of some hundreds of work-people 

“ae weather seems at last to have determined to “ tak’ a thought an’ mend ;” | and a huge steam-roller, the avenue has become a favorite evening promen- 
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ade for the Parisians of the “ lower orders,” always so keen after any sort of 
spectacle that can be enjoyed “ gratis.” The broad line of road, flanked by 
heaps of stone already broken up and ready to be shovelled on to the 
ground by several scores of laborers, lit up by a double line of flaming 
torches, watched over by sympathizing policemen, and enlivened by the 
pulling and bellowing of the locomotive to which the roller is attached, with 
its chimney sending forth a constant stream of sparks and smoke, and the 
red glare ofits fires as it moves up and down the road, is really very curious. 


The Nation. 


anything but the «rhites. 


;of French birds. 


The engine by whose aid the new stone is crushed and levelled so quickly | 


and so effectively seems to perform the functions of a hammer as well as 
of a roller, and makes such a din over its work as fills the air fora mile 
round, 

Thérésa, the idol of Paris, who has been singing her peculiar songs—in- 
imitable in their own not very edifying way—in the “Summer Alcazar” 
(Champs Elysées) for the last six months, has just gone back in triumph to the 
‘** Winter Alcazar” (Boulevard Poissonniére), in greater favor than ever with 
the Parisian public, to the great disgust of the lovers of the “classic ” in music 
(who say that a Billingsgate diva is appropriately enshrined on the “ Fish- 
woman’s Boulevard”). Thérésa gets from the fortunate owner of the Alcazar 
café a fixed salary of $20,000 a year, with “ benefits,” leaves of absence that 
she makes very profitable, not to speak of the unlimited “ facilities” at her 
command for the acquisition of the equipages, diamonds, and solid invest- 
ments which will enable her to retire from the public adoration with a 
round sum of millions, Offenbach, whose new bujfu opera is so impatiently 
expected, is still quarrelling violently, as is his wont before giving out a new 
opera, with the manager of the merry little theatre which brings out his 
works, and, as usual, sending furious epistles to the penny papers, to prove 
that it is the said manager who is quarrelling with him, a fray which comes 
in very opportunely to gratify the Parisians, the pretty little squabble lately 
going on between the various journals of the capital apropos of the bet of 
100,000 francs which M. Limayrac, of the Constitutionnel, 80 persistently re- 
fuses to pay to M. de Riancey, of the Union, having just come to an end 
after a formal refusal on the part of the editors of the former journal to hold 
themselves responsible for the wager so loftily offered by their contrib- 
utor. 

Theatre-goers are still impatiently awaiting the appearance of the new 
piece, called “ The Parisians in London,” with which the Porte St. Martin 
is about to,eclipse all its former splendors. Every place has been engaged 
for weeks past, and new-comers will have to wait for two or three weeks 
before they can secure places. Englandand the English are becoming every 
day subjects of increasing curiosity here, and as all who screw up their 
resolve to see something of their old rivals come back with a strong impres- 
sion of English energy, descriptions of English doings abound in the jour- 
nals. Just now the French papers are quoting, with the respect due to the 
evidence of superior genius, the following passage from “an advertising 
novel,” credited to an English periodical : 

“ Mary could only imperfectly distinguish this shadow in the darkness 
which surrounded her. And yet she felt that she could not be mistaken ! 
It was he! It was Edward! Whatcould bring him at that hour under the 
old woman’s windows? Mary shuddered from head to foot. Paletots of 
black cloth from 35 shillings. He had, then, to commit acrime! A crime! 


sk trembled under her. Hunting shoes, warranted best leather, 
ont if shillings. Her terror would have moved the heart of all who could 


have seen women’s shoes from 5 to 20 shillings,” etc. 

The succes denthousiasme which has followed the daily publication of the 
skeleton dinners in M. de Girardin’s new paper has fired the emulation of a 
provincial paper, which is “improving” on the original idea by giving 
similar skeletons in verse! The French, who have so long laughed at the 
English for their proclivity to the giving of dinner- parties, aneme to be bent 
on distancing the latter. An enthusiastic “ hippophagist workman has 
put forth a circular inviting his fellows to subscribe for the getting up of a 
grand fraternal banquet, at which all the dishes are to be furnished by the 
horse. The bill-of-fare is as follows : horse-soup ; removes, horse-sausage, 
boiled horse au naturel ; entrée, horse « la mode ; beans fried in horse oil : 
to be followed by roast horse, accompanied by salad dressed with horse oil. 


| 
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Do not, then, be surprised if 1 leave the yolk (in 
which “yellows” the curé has been de. 


” 


French the yellows) in my plate ;” 
lightedly employing among the cholera patients of his parish. 

The “rage” for feather trimmings which is threatening to depopulate 
the empyrean in the regions to which bright-plumaged birds belong, has 
suggested to Parisian ingenuity the idea of bringing into vogue the feathers 
A trimming of magpie’s feathers, the white and black 
feathers alternating, has been employed very effectively on a dress of black 
taffétas ; a trimming of pheasant’s feathers on a black velvet dress, and one 
of jay’s feathers on white satin, have also been employed with equal success. 


| As the fashions for the coming autumn will probably introduce a broad band 
| of this sort of trimming round the bottom of the skirt, with a narrower one 





at the wrists and shoulders and round the eight-pointed peplum which bids 
fair to be “all the go” as cold weather returns, French birds, if their silly 
heads were capable of prevision, might very well begin to “shake in their 
shoes.” STELLA. 


Correspondence. 


MOON'S ENGLISH 


To THE EprTor or Toe Nation : 

The Round Table of October 13th contains a criticism by Mr. G. W. Moon 
on Mr. Marsh’s first essay, lately published by you. Mr. Marsh is, of course, 
quite able to carry on a contest with Mr. Moon triumphantly, if he would be 
at the trouble to do it, and certainly does not need to call for any assistance 
But Mr. Moon provokes criticism. He is so merciless that he seems not to 
deserve mercy and not to expect it. His victory over the Dean has so elate:! 
him that he invites attacks by everybody. In this first appearance befor: 
American readers Mr. Moon is certainly off his guard. Perhaps his careless 
ness is due to the fact that he is writing for Americans, of whose ability to 
speak or write the English correctly he has, at times, been hardly able to 
conceal his doubts. 

We do not propose (we say propose in spite of Mr. Moon) to make more 
than a mere mention of a certain labored and pompous style which charac 
terizes his article, or of the great length of some of his sentences, which, 
running on through twelve or fifteen lines, are, as De Quincey said of Kant’s 
sentences, “ fit only for the use of a megatherium or a pre-Adamite.” The 
essay begins thus: “ The Hon. George P. Marsh is contributing to the pages 
of one of your cotemporaries a series of articles,” etc. We earnestly wish 
that this word eotemporaries may not take root. Dr. Bentley called it “a 
downright barbarism.” Dr. Campbell wrote: “The general use in words 
compounded with the inseparable preposition con is to retain the x before a 
consonant and to expunge it before a vowel or an A mute. Thus we say ¢v// 
junction, concomitant, but co-equal, co-eternal, etc.” Let us by all means spell 
the word contemporary, and let Mr. Moon cotent himself with cotending for 
cotemporary. But he has made the word even more remarkable in the 
meaning than it is in the spelling. He speaks of “the pages of one of your cv 
temporaries ;” soon afterwards he calls the same contemporary a “ periodi 
cal.” Now the noun contemporary is applied to persons and not to inanimate 
things. Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon are contemporaries, but 
their reigns are contemporary. As an adjective, contemporary may possibly 
be applied to things as well as to persons ; as a noun, it should be applied to 
persons only. If Mr. Moon thinks it necessary to repeat the mention of 
present time already expressed in the verb “is contributing,” he should make 
contemporary an adjective modifying its noun. 

Mr. Moon writes, “in the interests of literature,” to ask that he may be 
allowed, “ first/y, to call attention to those valuable criticisms, and, secondly 
and chiefly, to offer a word of caution to young students,” etc. Surely thos: 
“interests of literature” in which he writes are not its best interests if he is 
to teach us to use firstly. Why could he not be contented with first? It 
has been commonly used as an adverb by Shakespeare, and by every other 
classical English writer, and they have vot thus used firstly. First is, of 





To this repast, the subscription to which is two francs, “ladies will be ad-| course, used as an adjective, but it has always been used adverbially also, 


mitted,” says the prospectus of the feast. A more agreeable subject of 
meditation in the prandial line is the dinner just given to a well-known 


singer by the ewré of a suburban parish, at a concert got up by the latter in 
ger by 


| 





and it must continue to be so used. Where does he get first/y? Certainly 
not from Richardson’s dictionary, for it is not to be found there. It is a piece 


of vulgar purism which had its birth in America, where it passed a sickly 


aid of a charity, for which the singer, by kindly lending his talent, had | existence. The climate of England is apparently more congenial to it. It 
ecured a plentiful supply of cash. A sugar egg, filled with bonbons, was | was attacked at once by all the best American writers, but Mr. Moon is as 
5 , : ‘ | . : ee : , : 1 
placed, at the dessert, on the plate of each guest. The singer, on breaking | proud of the monstrosity as if he were its parent. Would he write St. 
) od, = , ° 


open his eg, ; , ¥ 
“ Ah. monsieur le curé!” smilingly exclaimed the singer, “ you know 
, 


little of my tastes! 1 confess that I am very fond of eggs ; but I never eat 





g, saw that it contained, instead of bonbons, five gold Napoleons. | Matthew xii. 29 thus: “Or else how can any one enter into a strong man’s 


house and spoil his goods, except he first/y bind the strong man, and then/y 
he will spoil his goods ?”’ 
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Mr. Moon’s 
to contribute to 


first criticism is on the word propose. Mr. Marsh writes, “I 
propose THE NATION,” ete. Mr. Moon contends, at con- 
siderable length, that he should write “ I prpose to contribute.” But Mr. 
Marsh is right, and Mr. Moon is wrong. Propose and purpose are from the 
same Latin word propono. Their meanings differ in this: A man may pvr- 
pose to do something without declaring his purpose ; if he proposes to do 
something, he necessarily expresses his purpose to doit. Again, if a man 
declares that he purposes to do something, he leaves no room for its accep- 
tance or rejection by his hearers; if he proposes to do something, he leaves 
it to his hearers to say whether or not he shall do it. 
the most modest word and the most courteous word, inasmuch as it implies 
a right to command in the persons addressed. 


So, then, propoxe is 


The use of propose and pur- | 


pose as nearly synonymous words is very old, though it was not frequent. | 


In “ Hamlet,” Act III., Scene 2, this couplet is found : 


‘** What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose.” 

The English language is all the richer for this meaning of propose. 
is no other word to supply its place, and therefore it is needed. Why, then, 
since this meaning is perfectly legitimate, and has so long been attached to 

the word, must we now declare their divorce at the dictation of Mr. Moon ? 
But Mr. Moon makes another mistake in connection with the word pro- 
He says that Mr. Marsh, and also the English clergyman, made a 
That is precisely what they did not make. Mr. Marsh made 
Proposition and proposal are synonyms, with this distinction : 
A proposition is something sub- 
accepted, is followed by an 
A proposition, when acceded to, is followed 


pose. 
proposition. 
a proposal. 
a proposal is something offered to be done. 
mitted to our consideration. A proposal, when 
act on the part of the proposer. 
by an act on the part of those to whom it is submitted. 

Mr. Moon uses proposal once, to avoid repetition, and as if he thought it 
not so fine a word as its quadrisyllabic relative, proposition ; but in no way 
betrays any knowledge that there is a distinction in their meanings. 

Mr. Moon says: “ To offer a word of caution to young students against 
allowing themselves to be tempted to adopt certain inaccuracies.” Does he mean 
anything more than to offer a word of 
adopting certain inaccuracies ? 
to defend.” 
“Too tru 


caution to young students against 
He says, “ Even teachers may be prompted 
Does he mean may def fi nd, or iy be induced to def 

Hobbs and Whately declare that only asser- 
Would it not 


Notice in another sentence his use of the adverbs “ere, 


says, a scholar.” 


tions can be ¢trve or false. be better to say too real or too 
thorough a scholar? 
there, and e/serrhere, with reference to Mr. Marshi’s essay. 
“a partial confusion of the thought ?” 
Would it 


r “a distinguished man ‘ 


Mr. Moon speaks of “ the signature 
not be bet of a great scholar,” or 


“ 


of a great name.” 


“ writer,” o 


ter to say “ 
A signature is “the name of a person 


signed or subscribed to an instrument or writing.” So Mr. Moon actually 


says “the subscribed name of a great name!” 

Does he 
in grammar, but in composition ?” 
” should be 
Was 


He says, “ Here is a fault not of grammar, but ef composition.” 


intend to say, “Here is an error not 
Error respects the act ; 
used above, rather than f 


it the composition’s error? or the writer’s error in composition ? 


fault respects the agent. Therefore err 


‘ult, But whose error of composition was it ? 
S. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, Oct, 12, 1866. 

To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

In a late number of the Round Table there appeared an article by Mr. 
Moon containing some strictures on the English of the Hon. 
Marsh. As Mr. Moon deems Mr. Marsh too true a scholar to shrink from 
criticism where the intent is all fair, so we may take it for granted that he 
will not object to be criticised in turn. 

The first stricture made by Mr. Moon is on the use of propose in the 


George P. 


sentence “I propose to contribute,” etc. ; that is, it is wrong to use that 


in the sense of intend. It would appear that Mr. Moon thinks propos: 


but one meaning, namely, “make a proposition ;” therefore Mr. Marsh, in 


writing “I propose to contribute, 


” 


contribute.” Let us see whether Mr. Moon is right in his limitation, or 
whether, granted the limitation, it avails him anything. To decide all 
this will need only the statement of a few commonplace facts. 

Propose comes from the Latin propono, compounded of pro and pono, and 


meaning to “ place before.””. Very strict analysis might lead one to conclude 
that in all cases where the word is 
there is some adjunct, expressed or understood, for the pre j 

Possibly the force of the preposition is unfelt sometimes. Accord 
‘I propose to myself” 
Is the 


used, whether in Latin or in Engti 

‘position to 
govern. 
ing to the etymology of the word propose, then, 


means “I place before myself,” either in a literal or figurative sense. 


| propositum est “it is set forth, 
} 


| 


There 


| different forms of the same word. 
| propose to relate the history of New England,” 
| Macaulay’s in the sentence, “I purpose to write the history of England ;" 





vnd? He} 


Do they not cause | 
' 
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Then it may bear the meaning “1 
can be used 


expression incorrect? Probably not. 
have in mind,” “ I intend, 
where one wishes 


* and “I propose to myself to write” 
Probably there will be no 
essential difference whether the form of the expression be “1 propose,’’ “ | 
make the proposal,” or Furthermore, Mr. Moon 
will certainly not insist that the pronoun ought invariably to be expressed 
with propose in the phrase under consideration, and therefore he will per 
mit me to use “I propose to write” as the full equivalent of ‘ I propose to 
myself to write.” 

Let us see how this use of propose in English is sustained by the analogy 
of other languages. Take the 
will be enough. Czsar says 
proposuerat, “he had proposed,” 


to say “I intend to write.” 


“T make the proposition.” 


Latin first, in which one or two examples 


, “ Consecutus id quod animo preposuerat ; t.e., 


“had designed.” Cicero gives us this 
‘“* Propositum est ut laborem et industriam meam perspicias ;’ where render 
“my intention is,” 
We have the same usage there as in the 


In French, 


“T purpose.” How is it 


in the French ? Latin: se proposer, 


“to design ;”’ Je me propose de faire une promenade. however, it 
would not be well to omit the pronoun, while in English there is no objec 
tion. 

Of course there is no need to tell Mr. Moon that propose and purpose are 
Therefore, when Mr. Palfrey writes “ | 


his English is as proper as 


unless, indeed, purpose is the form that is, or ought to be, exclusively used 
in the sense of intend, which I do not admit. 

If the above statement of the case be correct, Mr. Moon's 
Mr. Marsh, in the instance before us, may be dismissed as perfectly futile. 


criticism of 

















Respectfully yours, Lopak 
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Culture. Parr TIl. Excuanes. — The Principle of 
Trade. — Protection. — Fallacies of the Protection 
Theory.—Balance of Trade —Instruments of Exchange 
—Money. — Credit Currency.—Mixed Currency. — Our 
National Currency.—Evidences of Debt. Book TV. 


DistriputTion.—W ages.—Labor Combinations.—Profits 
—Interest.—Rent.—Principles of Taxation.—National 
and State Taxation.—Rise and Growth of the Modern 
Financial System.—The Laws of Inheritance and Be- 
quest. Rook V. Consumption.—Luxurious Consump- 
tion.—Public Consumption.—Charity and Poor-Laws.— 
The Finance of War.—Economy of Public Education.— 
Reproductive Consumption.—Population. 
8vo, cloth, $3. 


Twenty-five Choice Works, 


In every Department of Literature, many of them scarce 
an¢@ valnable, comprising numerous works. uniquely il- 
lustrated, as well asa fine assortment of Modern Stand- 
ard Books of History. Biography, and Travels, al! in ele- 
gant and substential bindings, especially suitable for 
Gentlemen's Libraries being a portion of recent importa- 
tions selected in London by Mr. CHARLES WELFORD, 
whose personal supervision and long experience are an 
assurance of their excellent and valnable character: 

1. Cervantes. Don Quixote. by Jarvis. An elegant and 
rare edition, 2 vols. 4to. half calf, with Coydell's 
series of plates inserted. $75. 

3 vols, 


2. Vasari Vite Pittori Scultori, etc. (Roma, 1759). 
fto. vellum. $35. 
3. Rodd’s Collection of Portraits to Ilustrate Granger's 


Biographical Histery of England. ete. 50 Portraits. 
2 vols. in 1, 4to. calfelegani. $30. 
4. The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. 
calf. $15. 
5. Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art among the 
0. 


Gree ks. Svo, calf. q 


Old copy. 4to, 


Iilustrated, $75 5 
6. Scherzer’s Travels in Central America. 
— 8vo, calf. 5 


2 vols. in 1, 
$5. 
7. John Burnet’s Practical Essays on the Fine Arts. 
12mo, calf. f 
8. Napier’s Florentine His tory. 
2), 
. Boner’s Chamois Hunting in Bavaria. 
trations. Post 8vo, calf. 
. Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 
calf. $14. 
. Baldwin's African Hunting and Adventure, from Na- 
tal to Zambesi. Svo, calf. $10 5). 
2. Kant's Critic of Pure Reason. By Francis Haywood, 
Pickering’s edition, Svo. calf 13 50. 
. Hadyn’e Dictionary of Dates. By 
B. Vincent. S8vo, calf, $13. 
14. Lane’s Modern Egyptians sv, calf. #1050. 
15. Shaw's Booke of Sundry Draughtes (Pickering). 
half calf, antique. $7 50. 
}. Porter's Hi-tory of the Knights of Malta. 
8vo, full calf, antique. $7 50. 
7. Scrope, The Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Cen- 
tral France. Tilustrated with maps, views, and 
panoramic sketches. 


6 vols. 16mo, calf. 


Colored illus- 


$5. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 


Twelfth edition, 


8vo, 


2 vols. 


Svo. calf. $9. 

. Fitzgeraid’s Life of Laurence Sterne. 
vo, half calf. $13 50. 

. Charles Knight's Passages of a Working Life. 
12mo, half calf. #15. 

. Froissart’s and Monstrelet’s Chronicles. 24 vols, 8vo, 

and Two Atlases in 4to, half red morocco. $100. 

21. Clarke's Repertorium Bibliographicum (very rare), 

Royal 8vo, ha f morocco, gilt top. $16. 

22. Fry's Bibliographical Memoranda. In Illustration of 
Early English Literature. — 100 copies printed. 
Square svo, half morveco, $2 

Cicero's Works. Translated by Middleton, Melroth, 
Guthrie, etc. 18 vols. 12mo, calf. 63. 


2 vols. post 


8 vols, 


4 vols, 8vo, 


24. Waagen’s Art Treasures of Great Britain. 
full calf. $80 

25. Cook’s Voyages, 8 vols, 4to, and Atlas, folio, half 
calf. 75. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO 
654 Broapway, New York. 








THE RISE AND THE FALL. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 BrooME STREET, NEw YorK, 


Have Just Published, 
I, 
The Authorship of Shakespeare. 
By Nathaniel Holmes, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Price $2 25. 


Court of Missouri. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Delia Bacon, as is well known, wrote a book in 1857 
claiming Lord Bacon as the author of the * Plays of 
Shakespeare.” The author of this work says in his pre- 


face: 


** Her book not appearing to have satisfied the critical 
world of the truth of her theory, much more than thie 
‘ Letter to Lord Ellesmere,’ by Mr. William Henry Smith, 
I have thonght it worth while to give them the results of 
my studies also, which have been considerably extended, 
since that date; and if enough be not found herein to 
settle the question on impregnable grounds, it may at 
least tend to exculpate them from any supposition of 
mental aberration in so far as they have ascribed this 
authorship to Francis Bacon. But I do not at all agree 
with her opinion that any other person had a hand in thie 
work ; on the contrary, 1 will endeavor to show that the 
whole genuine canon of Shakespeare was written by this 


one and the same author.”’ 


II. 
The Rise and the Fall: 


OR, 


THE ORIGIN OF MORAL EVIL. 


In three parts: Part I. The Suggestions of Reason ; Part 
II. The Disclosures of Revelation; Part III. The Con- 
1 vol, Price 


firmations of Theology. crown 8vo. 


$1 75. 

This book, by acritical exposition of the third chapter 
of Genesis, demonstrates that Adam’s * fall *’ waa, in fact, 
his 7/se from moral ignorance to moral agency, and that 
he neither sinned nor was sentenced in Eden. The doc- 
trine of man’s moral ruin in Adam’s disobedience is thus 
overthrown, and that event is shown to have effected, on 
the contrary, his firet advance in the progressive moral 
system. 


The work is one of universal interest, and cannot fail to 


attract general attention. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of prices an- 


nexed. 





Books, Lectures, Sermons, Etc., 
Published on Author’s account and benefit, on remuncr- 
ative terms, by 


Howard Chalien, 
Publisher, Philadelphia. 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S “MAGAZINE 


FOR 
PEOPLE. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


EVERY WEEK, 


YOUNG 


On 1867, 


Will be published the first number of an entirely new 
Magazine for young people, to be called 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


It will be issued every week, under the editorial charge 
of the most popular of American writers for the young, 


WILLIAM T. ADAMS 
(OLIVER OPTIC), 
Of whose books over a hundred thousand copies have been 
sold during the past year. 
Each number will contain a portion of a continued 
story. by OLIVER Optic, to be completed in each semi- 
annual volume; together with a choice variety of shorter 


Stories for Boys and Cirls, 
ANECDOTES, POETRY, 
PUZZLES REBUSES, 
ENIGMAS. SPEECHES, 
DIALOGUES, 
and articles on popular topics, prepared by the 
ABLEST AMERICAN WRITERS 
expressly for juvenile re ading. It will be neatly printed 
on fine paper, and every number will be 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Every boy and girl will want it, and no family can afford 
to be without it. 


THE 1st OF JANUARY, 


TERMS: 

One year, 
One volume, ‘six months, a 
Single copies, 5 centa, 


READY 4 FEW DAYS, 


HOPE AND HAVE; 
FANNY GRANT AMONG THE INDIANS, 
AND 


HASTE AND WASTE; 
YounG Pitor of LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 


Each volume handsomely illustrated, price #1 25; 
the concluding volumes of WOODVILLE STORIES. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street, 


IN 


OR, 


or, THE 


Boston. 


Death Rather than Dishonor, 


MORE THAN 
THOUSAND UNION 
PERISHED IN REBEL PRISONS, 
RATHER THAN TAKE THE 
OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO TRAITORS ! 


Just PUBLISHED, 


MARTYRIA 
ANDERSONVILLE PRISON. 


By Lreut.-Cot. A. C. HAMLIN, 
Late Medical Inspector United States Army. 


THIRTY 





This startling work, which was written by a medical 


ofticer of the highest rank in the U. 8. Army, is a scientific 
exposé of the prison system of the rebels, and shows that 
more than thirty thousand of our brave men were de- 


stroyed by the unparalleled barbarity of Jeff. Davis and | 


the Breckinridge faction at Richmond 

The stockade is fully described, with comparisons of 
ratio of density, etc.; the mortality compared with the 
losses of foreign armies, prisons, and hospitals; thre 
alimentation compared with dietaries of Dartmoor and 
other prisons, hospitals, etc.: the legal right of death 
over the captive reviewed, with the views of the ablest 
writers; review of the social and physical causes that 
have led to the degeneration of the white race in the South, 
and the consequent perversity and barbarity, ete 

Iilustrated with nineteen fine engravings and maps, 
tesken from actual surveys and drawings on the spot or 
exact copies of rebel photographs in possession of the 
author. 

One vol. 12mo, price $2. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. 


-2 Agente wanted everywhere to sell this book, 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


; being 


SOLDIERS | 


STANDARD BOOKS BY EVERY AU THOR. | 

| ie ol | 

| T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS AND BooKSELLERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


| Take pleasure in calling the attention of the Public to | 
their extensive stock of Books, comprising a collection of | 


the most popular and choice, in all styles of binding, by | 
all the favorite and standard American and English 
authors, | 


| | 
TO COLLECTORS OF LIBRARIES, OR THOSE DESIRING 
TO FORM THEM. 

Many who have the taste, and wish to form a Library, | 
are deterred by fear of the cost. To all such we would | 
say, that a large number of books may be furnished for | 
even One Hundred Dollars—which, by a yearly increase of | 
a small amount, will, before Jong, place the purchaser in 
yossession of a Library in almost every branch of know- 
edge, and afford satisfaction not only to the collector but 
to all those who are so fortunate as to possess his ac- 
quaintance. 

For the convenience of Book-buyers, 
suitable Works for presentation, great care is taken in 
having a large and varied collection, and all the current 
works ot the day. Show counters and shelves, with an ex- 
cellent Selection of Standard, Illustrated, and Hluminated 
Works, varying in price to suit all buyers. are available to 
those visiting our establishment, where purcnases may 
be made with facility. and the time of the visitor greatly 
economized, Here may be seen not only books of the 

simplest kind for children, but also exquisite works of 

art of the most sumptuous character, suitable alike to | 
adorn the drawing-room table and the’ study of the con- 
noisseur. 





and those seeking 


Our arrangements for SuPPLYING STANDARD AMERI 
can Works, suitable for Public Libraries and Private 


Families, are complete, and our stock second to none in 


the country. 

t**" Caalogues are sent on application, and great at- 
tention is paid to communications from the country, 
and the goods ordered carefully packed and forwarded 
with expedition on receipt of orders accompanied with 
| the cash, 


Books gent, postage paid, on receipt of retail price. 
All NEW BOOKS are for sale at PETERSONS', 
sers, News Agents, and 


fast-selling books, 
orders 


all others in want of 
and they will please 


good anc 
send on their 


Address all cash orders, retail or wholesale, to 





| 
Orders solicited from Librarians, Booksellers, Canvas | 
i| 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 





BALN'S 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
448 & 445 Broapway, 


Publish This Day, 
English Composition and 
Rhetoric. 


A MANUAL, 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A,, 


Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
AMERICAN EDITION REVISED, 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 75. 

* All the principles and rulea of composition that seem 
to me capable of affording aid or direction in the art, | 
have endeavored to bring together, omitting the notice 
of such technical terms as are of little practical use. The 


fulfilment of this design has ended in a book more closely 
alied to C ampbell’ 3 Phil osophy of Rhetoric, Blair’< Le« 


tures, and Whately’s Rhetor ic than to the majority of 
recent works on English composition.— Autract from 
Preface. 
D. A. & Co. Have Just Pususuryp 
THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 
IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; a Series 
of Lectures. By Edward Meyrich Goulburn, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo, $2. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 


An Historical Romance 
lated from the German by 
and her daughters. 


HISTORY OF JULIUS 


By L. Maéhibach Ira 
Mrs, Cl 
no, $2 





lapman Coleman 


1 vol, 12: 


CESAR. 


By Louis Na. 


| poleon. Fourth edition. Volume Il. 1 vol. large 

12mo, $150; fine edition, cloth, $3 

|HOME LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF THE DIVINE 
IDEA. By James Baldwin Brown 1 vol. 12moe, 


cloth, $1 25. 


DISCOU RSES 
at Sundry Ti 
| $8. 


| RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY, 


OF 


mes andin Divers 


REDEMPTION, 
Manne 


as Revealed 
1 vol 


rs. Svo, 


A Re view 





| T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, with Criticisms, including some comments on Mr, 
306 CuesTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, Mill's Answer to Sir Wm. Hamilto By David Mas 
| | eon. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 ° 
| Publishers of ‘ Petersons’ Counterfeit Detector and | Pane A : pe See 
| Bank-note List. A Business Journal and valuable | APPLETON’S HAND-BOOK OF PHERN 
j Advertising Medium. Price $1 50a year, monthly, or TRAVEI Be 2 T Me throuch the 
| $3.a year, semi-monthly. Every business man should gy — ap agi ae ; sear 
subscribe to it. United States. Written by E. Il. Hall, PS 
| cloth, &2 
-_ Pan . = . — a IST ArT? 7a ‘ 
Now ReEapy, THE INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS. Con 
a taining allthe Acts of Congress, with copious Mar 
MILMAN’S ginal References, a complete Index, and Tables of 
° ° ° ° Taxation and Exemption Compiled by Horace 
aa | Ss t @) r y of Cc h r I st I a n it y- Dresser. 1 vol. Svo, 222 pages, 50 cents ; cloth, $1 
—_—— BREVITY AND BRILLIANCY IN CHESS. A 
Collection of Games culled from the whole range of 
WIDDLETON, Literature. By Miron J. Hazeltine. 1 vol. 12mo, 
PUBLISHER, $175. 
17 Mercer SrrEET (NEAR Howanp), N.Y, | THE HARMONIES OF NATURE; or, The Unity 
of Creation. By Dr. G. astute. 1 “a Svo, $7 50. 
iil Either of the above sent free to any address on receipt 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY from | °f Price. 


the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Pa 
the Roman Em, 


ganiem in 
By Henry Harr Micman, Dean 


? 
of st. Paul's. Th ghly revised and corrected. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo " Rendoomele printed in large 
clear type on tinted paper (in our Riverside Series), 


cloth extra, $6 75 
mane, STYLE, 
MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 
$20. 


IN UNIFORM 


8 vols, 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS from 
the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. A new 
edition, thoroughly ised and extended. 3 vols 


crown Syo, $6 75 


For Sate sy PrincrpaL BooKsELLERS, 


A mirigearerd COLLECTION 


} Of standard, rare, and elegantly-bound BOOKS, old and 
new, just imported; also, a collection of HOLIDAY 
BOOKS, uns urpassed in this city. 
M. NUNAN, 
80 Naseau Street. 


IMPORTANT TO 
DICTIONARY OF THE HAWAIIAN 
LANCUACE, 


| To which is appended an English-Hawaiian Vocab! 
and a Chronological Table of Remarkable Event 


By LAWIN ANDREWS, 
Royal octavo, half turkey. Price $12. 
H. M. WHITNEY, Honolulu, H.I.; A. 8. BARNES & 
CO., New York, Publishers, 


PHILOLOGISTS, 





iry 
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THE IRVING PHOTOCRAPHS, 
SIZE EIGHT BY TEN INCHES. 


Executed in the highest style of the art, expressly for this object, by 


ROCKWOOD & CO., 839 Broapway, NEW YorK. 





I, 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
(At the age of sixty-eight). 
A carefully retouched elaboration of the only Sun Picture ever taken of him. Pronounced an excellent likeness 


by personal acquaintances, 
Il. 


SUNNYSIDE 
(The Home of Washington Irving). 


‘* Here, then, have I set up my rest, surrounded by the recollection of early days, with that glorious river before 
me, which has ever been to me a river of delight. I thank God I was born on the banks of the Hudson.”’— Washing- 


ton Irving in Knickerbocker Magazine, 
III, 


THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH 
(Built aA.p. 1699; where Ichabod led the Choir). 


‘* The sequestered situation of this Church seems to have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits- It stands 
on a knoll surrounded by locust trees and lofty elms, from among which its decent whitewashed walls shine 
modestly forth, like Christian purity beaming through the shades of retirement.’’—Sketch Book, 


IV. 
BRIDGE OVER THE POCANTICO 
(Alongside of which the Schoolmaster disappeared). 


* If Tecan but reach that bridge, thought Ichabod, I am safe. Just then he heard the black steed panting and 
blowing close behind him ; he even fancied that he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the ribs, and old 
Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge; he thundered over the resounding planks; he gained the opposite side.”— 
Sketch Book. 

Ve 


THE OLD MILL 
(Built in 1686; a picture sque relic of the Olden Time). 


‘In aremote part of the Hollow, where the Pocantico forces ite way down ragged rocks, stands Carl's Mill, the 
haunted house of the neighborhood. It is indeed a dismal pile; shattered and time-worn ; dismal with clanking 
wheels aud rushing streams, and all kinds of uncouth noises.’’— Wolfert’s Roost. 


VIL 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S GRAVE 
(In the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery). 


‘In a little while, this genial warmth which still lingers around my heart, and throbs—worthy reader—throbs 

kindly toward thyself, will be chilled for ever. Haply this frail compound of dust, which while alive may have 

riven birta to naught but unprofitable weeds, may form a humble sod of the valley, whence may spring many a sweet 
wild flower, to adorn my beloved island of Manna-hata !"'—History of New York. 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION 
In Aid of the MEMORIAL CHURCH OF WASHINGTON IRVING, Tarrytown, New York. 


This Edifice, the only Memorial of WasHINGTON IRVING ever begun in the village, now celebrated as the place 
of his residence and burial, the corner-stone of which was laid July 5, 1866—is located in the midst of scenes im- 
mortalized by him in his Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Ever since it was commenced, it has been the desire of its 
projectors to finish it without having a particle of debt to encumber it. That they may accomplish this end, as well 
as make ita Memorial which all the ‘admirers of ‘ ‘Geoffrey Crayon” shall have had an opportunity of assisting in 
erecting, they have determined, in accordance with the frequently expressed desire of correspondents in all parts 
of the c ountry, to solicit contributions of 


ONE DOLLAR 


In order that they may speedily obtain the sum ($10,000) they still need to render the Building fit for immediate 
In return, as a memento of the offering, they will send by mail any one of the above 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 


That may be indicated by the contributor. Or for Five Do.ars will send the set of Srx Pictures. 
pe On the first announcement of the issue of the Photographs the orders came in faster than they could be 
promptly supplied. This difficulty has been obviated, and for the future our friends may depend upon their being 


rent the day their favor is received. 


vecupancy. 


From an Eminent Divine of New York. 


‘*f applaud the idea of erecting a Memorial of the Goldsmith of America, and hail with admiration the taste 
which has selected so beautiful a design for the building. The structure, when finished, will be an added delight to 
the banks of the lovely Hudson, to say nothing of the far deeper satisfaction that it will give in the realization that 
it isa Temple for the worship of that Being who is at once the source of inspiration and the giver of genius,” 


From a Clergyman in Maine. 


‘Llike the Pictures exceedingly; indeed the Bridge seems to me the best Photograph taken directly from 
natural objects I have ever seen. 


For Photographs by mail, address 
Rev. E. GUILBERT, Rector, 


Tarrytown, New York. 


For Sale in New York by D. ArpLteton & Co., 443 Broadway; W. Scuavs, 749 nome yg & A. D. F. Ranpoipn, 
770 Broadway ; Cuurcn Book Society, 762 Broadway ; KELLEY & Bro., 633 Broacway ; 
corner Barclay Street. 


. Rusuton, Broadway, 
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IN PRESS. 


UTTERLY WRECKED. 


A NOVEL. 
By HENRY MORFORD, 
Author of “ Shoulder Straps,” ‘‘ The Coward,” etc., etc. 


Brown covers, 18) pages, price 75 cents. 


The American News Company, 


Publishers, New York. 


H re) M E 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital,- - - $2,000,000 00 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1866, 3,598,674 14 


Liabilities, - - - {53,746 24 


FIRE, 


MARINE, 
and 


INLAND 
INSURANCE. 


Agencies at all important points throughout the United 
States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 


Capital, - - $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816. 


Losses Parp IN 46 YEARS,..... . ..-...-. $17,485,904 71 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ........... 244,391 43 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Insurance Cabin. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prinz Street, New YorgE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


a «as on 


i ae | 
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Ngw AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURE. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«K OFFICE, 151 BROADWAY. 





ASSETS, Over - : - $1,500,000 | 
RecErPtTs for the year, over 700,000 | 
DIvIDEND paid during present fiscal year 69,160 
ToTAL DIVIDENDs paid 419, 000 | | 
ToTaL Lossks paid 944,042 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- 
DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 
We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly 
attractive and ORIGINAL with the UNION. In case 
payments are discontinued, after two premiums have 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or 
the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the 
number of premiums paid. 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- 
pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with 
the same cash outlay of premiums. 


The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to 
keep their Policies in force. 

Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 

We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


G@™ Active and efficient AczntTs wanted. Apply as 
above. 
NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 
Surpivus, Juty 1, 1866, - - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELB, President. 





P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


HENRY H. ELLIOTT, 
69 LIBERTY STREET, 


New Yorg, 


BANKER AND PROCTOR, 


Will take the Management of Estates 
FOR TRUST COMPANIES, | 
FOR EXECUTORS, | 
FOR RESIDENTS, OR NON-RESIDENTS ; | 
FOR TRAVELLERS, | 





| Will furnish TRavELLERS’ CREDITS on any part of the | 


World. 

Will Collect Renrs and Incomes from every form of pro- 
perty, and remit proceeds. 

Will make ADVANCES on Rentals, Coupons, or other evi- 
dences of Income. 

Will Hire and Rent Stores, Houses, or other Property. 

| Will Buy and Sell Real Estate. 

Will make Investments in Stocks or Securities. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. SAMUEL R. BETTS, U. 8. District Judge. | 

| Hon, JOHN A. DIX, 

| Hon. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Mayor of New York. 

Megers. SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., New York. 

Messrs. PHELPS, DODGE & CO., New York. | 

The PRESIDENT or CASHIER of the “ Park National | 
Bank” of New York. 

Messrs. HOWES & Macy, Bankers, 30 Wall Street, New 
York. | 


GROYER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 







ony TVOAAAAAAAE) ZEELTAGARERY SRRVERAAy gee 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


errace’ ‘“arrecetssssass “eersrsesasias | Serer ete 





THE HOWE MACHINE CoO. 


(E.14s Howe, JR., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine), 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


Pens 


STANDARD QUALITY, 


soeeRNott, 


Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


seph,, i With 


Designatin 
Birm Numbers. . 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel 


OF THE OLD 


TRADE MARK— 


TRADE MARK— 
For sale by 


ott, 
ngham. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Brooms Street, East of Broadway, N. Y. 
These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 





ordinary Pianos. 
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| New England Female Medical College. 





The nineteenth annual term, of seventeen weeks, wil 
commence on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 7th. Lecture Feee, 
$65; free to students needing aid. 


SAMUEL GREGORY, M.D., Secretary, 
30 Canton St., Boston, Mase. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 


CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


G2” Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


HOWARD & CO, 
619 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(Next door to Maillard’), 


Have opened their new Store with a large and choice 
assortment of 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
all of the finest quality. 


Including HOLIDAY and BRIDAL GIFTS 
in great variety. 





Citizens and strangers are cordially invited to examine 
our stock, 


J. P. HOWARD, for the last ten years with Tirrany & 
Co. ; E. T. HOWARD, late of San Francisco, Cal. 


REMOVAL. 


WM. GALE, Jr., 
SILVERSMITH, 


HAS OPENED THE STORES, 
6872 & 574 Broadway, 
(METROPOLITAN HoTEL.) 


WITH A NEW AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, TO WHICH THE 


“ ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC IS INVITED, 
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The Nation. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


THE AMERICAN 
| POPULAR 
IMPROVED COOKING Life Insurance Com 


OF NEW YORK. 


HARRISON’S 
RANCES, 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL SIZES, 


FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. | 
247 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


pany 


|CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CORNER CANAL STREET. 


DIRECTORS : 


| Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 

| Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.); Utica. 

| an, H. VAN DYCK (Asst. U. 8. Treasurer), New York 
my y. 


| 
" Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (W N.Y 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, | City), Bridgeport, Ct. sc cipnsinimmenaamit 
Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor N. Y. xpress), Staten 
21 MURRAY STREET, | Island. 
| Hon. WM. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
OLD STAND or Pratt, OaKLEy & Co., |___ City), Yonkers. 
| Hon. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
A. —— M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
} ity. 
T.S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., 
Peekskill. 
B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
| CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, | 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


Phys., Hyg., etc.), 


LOCK-STITCH, | Peekskill. 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- wat mt BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
ork City. 


nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.—Report 
Qf American Institute. 


MARVIN’S | 
| JAS, CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. Y. State Teacher), 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER Brooklyn. 
JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 


| ner SALISBURY, Esg., 173 Broadway, New York 
| y- 
= > BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New York 
ity. 


— TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
y. 


tay WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
sland. 





sa | J. 9, BRARERE (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York 
y. 





EMERSON W. KEYES, Esq. (Dep. Supt. Stat 
Dept.), Albany. editing sions 
| var. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New York 
sity. 


MARVIN & CO, | 


Principal Warehouses : 
265 Broadway, New York. 


721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. & 
Atts.), New York City. 


Bradbury’s Pianos “‘the Best.” 
Pronounced “ tHe Brest” by the most renowned artists. 
“ SupsRior in tone, touch, power, DuRaBIITY, and ele- 
gance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


EXEcuTIvE BoarpD: 


Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, President. 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent in Chief, Vice-President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon in Chief. 

B. F. BANCROFT, Esg., Treasurer. 


J. PIERPONT, Jn., Secretary. 

Prof. J. PATERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Counsellor. 
Prof. ALONZO CLARK, 
Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, 


B oynto n’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 


WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


{Consulting Surgeons. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual op ney ome especially to ** Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

Call or send for a circular 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitchenera; Parlor, Office, Cook, 
‘and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CQO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 





SAMPLE PAGE OF CIRCULAR, 
EXHIBITING 


ONE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annually. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet the conveni- 
in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising | ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
meen tn re a the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not do not lapee, but extend till the premiums paid are ex- 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive | hausted, it can make such provisions without material 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their | SRSewVERTENSS. It will be observed that by so doing those 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- | Of Very small incomes can he eoremenanates. 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima-| N. B.—Insurance Brokers will find a profit in calling, 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in | for, though extraordinary commissions cannot be prom- 

ised, peculiar advantages will be afforded to their patrons. 


Send for Circulars 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 
One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 


patented by 
| 

' 

| 





DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7rédune. 





| RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


| (EsTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
| been well known in the New York market for more than 
| thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
| ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and — satisfactory to 
| purchasers. Pietoria) circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 
| 110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
| LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


{| The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
j — Desigus and Superintendence for Architectura| 
|and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
| Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED. 
CALVERT VAUX, 
| 110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS 
| New York, January 1, 1866. 


|Landscape and Ornamenta! 
Gardening. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 


Author of ‘‘ Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice fi 
| laying out Villages, Parks, Pleasure-grounds, Cemeteric- 
| Country Places, Farms, and City Estates, and refers to 

JOHN M. FORBES, Boston, Mass 

NATHANIEL THAYER, do. 

RUFUS WATERMAN, Providence, R. | 

RICHARD 38. FIELDS, Princeton, N. J 

FRANCIS G. SHAW, Staten Island, N. Y 

RICHARD BRADLEY, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Office, 41 Barrister'’s Hall, Court 8q., Boston, Mass 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 to $500. 


These popular instruments excel all others in Quick 
NESS OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME 0+ 
Tong, accomplished by Patent IMPROVEMENTS. Ti 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness o/ 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highe-' 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Warc- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in thie country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all parts of the World. 

hat the great a these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction’ have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(48 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in Or- 

der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. " 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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